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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—_>—— 


HE fear we expressed last week as to the health of King Leo- 
pold proved well founded. He expired at Laeken before noon 
on the 9th inst., and will be buried to-day, the Prince of Wales, 
the Prince of Prussia, the King of Portugal, and other members 
of the Coburg family following him to the grave. The regret of 
the Belgians appears to be real, and the Emperor of the French 
has seized the occasion to assure the Duc de Brabant of his con- 
tinued friendship. The Duc is not yet King, but will to-day take 
the oath to the Constitution and be proclaimed as Leopold IT. 
He is thirty years of age, was educated a Catholic, married an 
Austrian Archduchess, has travelled a great deal, but is without 
any reputation for ability. ‘The French papers have discussed the 
event freely, and Prince Jerome’s paper, the Opinion Nationale, 
says Belgium is in danger from the severity of the struggle 
between Liberals and Ultramontanes. No alarm appears to be 
felt in Belgium. 


The Government has done its duty, and the London Gazette of 
Tuesday contained a draft of a commission to Sir H. K. Storks, 
G.C.B., as temporary Governor of Jamaica. After reciting that 
** whereas it is alleged that sundry ill-disposed persons have con- 
certed the destruction of other our subjects resident there,” 
and “‘ grievous disturbances have broken out, and have been sup- 
pressed,” and ‘* it is alleged that excessive and unlawful severity 
has been used in such suppression,” therefore Edward John Eyre is 
suspended till ‘‘ full and impartial inquiry has been made into the 
origin, nature, and circumstances of the said disturbances, and 
with respect to the measures adopted for the suppression of the 
same.” It is understood, though not stated in the patent, that 
Sir H. Storks, of whom we have given an estimate elsewhere, 
will be President of the Commission of Inquiry as well as 
Governor, that he will have two colleagues not yet selected, and 
that the Secretary will be Mr. C. 8. Roundell, of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford,—a very able man. We trust that the word “ origin” 
in the patent will be interpreted to include the grievances 
of the natives, and that Sir H. Storks carries with him private 
instructions how to act, should the commission decide that 
2,000 of Her Majesty's subjects have been put to death and 200 
women flogged as a measure of precaution. 


, The new mail from Jamaica brings not only news, but an 
interpreter of news, Brigadier Nelson. As he examined all the 
evidence in Mr. Gordon's case himself, and then approved the 
sentence of the court-martial, he can probably tell us something 
of the rights of the Jamaica proceedings at least on that head. 
It seems, however, that he will have to return with Sir H. Storks, 
as his presence will certainly be essential to the local investigation 
which the commission are to conduct. What the Brigadier has 
to tell has not yet transpired, but it seems that the Governor and 
Legislature of Jamaica are already at work trying to toss from 
the one to the other the responsibility of having been the first to 
credit the story of a widely organized insurrection. In November 
the Assembly passed a resolution requesting Mr. Eyre to lay 
before them the evidence of his statement that “a mighty 
danger threatens the land,” and Mr. Eyre replied some- 
what tartly that plenty of frightened white men had told 
him 80, but that “the best test perhaps of the accuracy of the 
information upon which the Government founded its opinion is to 
be found in the opinion of the two branches of the Legislature in 





their replies to the opening address,” ‘Thus the Legislature believed 
because the Governor said so, and then the Governor believed 
more firmly because the Assembly had believed him when he said 
so. Le refers indeed to ‘‘ unsanctioned drillings carried on in 
various places,” but he does not even say they were secret, as they 
were in Ireland, and what should we have said if the Irish drillings, 
though followed by a similar outbreak, had been made the occasion 
for such a massacre as this ? 


Mr. Eyre appears to have been liable, both in St. Vincent's and 
Antigua, to similar panics. In St. Vincent’s he was much fright- 
ened by a local demonstration against a magistrate, and twice re- 
quested troops from home, which were refused, and yet when he left 
the island he testified to its prosperous and peaceful condition ; 
and in Antigua it seems, from Mr. W. G. Sewell’s “ Ordeal of free 
labour,” that Mr. Eyre in 1858 actually asked for troops from a 
neighbouring French island on account of a local riot, believed to 
be the beginning of ‘a deliberate conspiracy of the blacks to murder 
the white inhabitants of the island,” bat which was proved by a 
most searching investigation to be unpremeditated, and connected 
neither directly nor indirectly with any political design. 





The military news this week contains more executions, and 
accounts of the most brutal floggings. It is said that at Bath, 
though the executions have not been so numerous as at Morant 
Bay, the floggings have been far more so, and the special corres- 
pondent of a Jamaica paper asserts that at Bath there have beeu 
from 500 to 600 whipped, and that not less than 200 of these were 
women. “A White Man” writes to Thursday's Times to plead for 
white men, accusing the Rev. W. Arthur, for instance, amongst others 
of being ‘ counsel for the murderers of the Rev. Mr. Herschel.” 
The truth, however, is, that Mr. Arthur has been singular among 
the philanthropists for expressly approving every execution of 
those taken red-handed, and apologizing even for what he called 
‘moderate vengeance.” What he demanded is precisely what 
“A White Man” demands—that the negroes should be treated 
exactly as whites guilty of the same crimes. That, however, is 
just what “‘ A white man with relatives in Jamaica” does not 
mean. He thinks it justice that thousands should be hanged, and 
thousands more brutally flogged, for murders in which above 
three or four score could not have been directly concerned. 





Mr. Bright made a fine speech on Reform at Birmingham on 
Wednesday, of the political deficiencies of which we have 
spoken elsewhere, but the most jarring element in it to any 
admirer of Mr. Bright’s is a certain slightly adulatory tone 
towards the Crown. We do not mean of course that the Queen 
does not deserve his compliments, but that they are a little 
histrionic in that mouth, and look rather as if they were meant to 
prepare the way for the hint he threw out before the meeting 
closed, that “it might become his duty to accept office under 
certain circumstances.” He was carefully historical too,—went 
in for Reform precedents from the Parliament of 1628, for 
opinions of Lord Somers, and Lord Durham, and other eminent 
Whigs on Reform,—and altogether took a page out of Hallam. 
The conclusion of his speech was as fine in its way as anything 
he has uttered for years,—“ I speak not,” he says, ‘ the language 
of party. I feel above the level of party. I speak as [have ever 
endeavoured to speak on behalf of the unenfranchised, the almost 
voiceless millions of my countrymen. Their claim is just, and it 
is constitutional. It will be heard, and it cannot be rejected. ‘To 
the outward eye monarchs and parliaments seem to rule with an 
absolute and unquestioned sway, but, and I quote the words 
which one of our old Puritan poets has left for us,— 

‘ There is on earth a yet auguster thing, 

Veiled though it be, than parliament or king.’ 
That auguster thing is the tribunal which God has set up in the 
consciences of men. It is before that tribunal that I am now 
permitted humbly to plead, and there is something in my heart,— 
a small but an exultant voice,—which tells me that I shall not 
plead in vain.” ‘That is splendid, no doubt. Only before this 
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solemn tribunal ~of which Mr. Bright speaks so finely, is it usual | 


to drag in artificial tributes to the political sagacity of queens 


and princes ? 











A summary of the President’s Message sent in on the 4th inst. 
has reached London. It is a little obscure as to reconstruc. | 
tion, the only point certain being that the President insists on 
the acceptance of the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery 
as the condition precedent of re-entry. He desires also that treason | 
should be judicially declared to be a crime and secession to be 
illegal. He reports that since January the navy has been reduced 


from 530 vessels to 117, proposes to reduce the army to 50,000 | | 


men, with arrangements for raising it to 80,000 when necessary, 
and observes that the war estimate has been reduced from 
103,000,0007. to 6,500,000/., though according to the Secretary to 
the Treasury the deficit of the year ending June, 1866, will still 
be 23,000,000/. As to France, the President hopes that he shall 
not be compelled to defend Republicanism on the American conti- 
nent; and as to England, thinks her in the wrong in refusing 
arbitration, holds the matter ‘‘ involves questions of public law of 
which a settlement is essential to the peace of nations,” but thinks 
‘*the future friendship of the two nations must rest upon the basis 
of mutual justice.” Altogether in its reported form the Message 
seems to have been a sensible and pacificatory document. 


There is a most extraordinary statement in the American tele- 
gram of the 5th inst. The Senate at Washington, it is said, have 
before them a decree under which Maximilian re-establishes peon- 
age in Mexico. Nothing has been heard in Europe of this measure, 
which, if it has been taken, a fact we cannot credit, will stamp the 
name of the Emperor with everlasting infamy. It is bad enough 
to defend slavery, but to re-establish it when fairly abolished 
is a deliberate act of wickedness against light. Juarez, who 
is an Indian, would in that case be justified in bringing the 
Emperor to trial as an enemy of the human race. 


The Emperor of Austria opened the Hungarian Diet at Pesth on 
the 14th inst.,in a speech unexpectedly liberal in tone. [le attributed 
the difference between Austria and Hungary to be the maintenance 
on one side that rights had been forfeited, and on the other, that 
they had uninterruptedly continued. For himself, he took his 
stand on the Pragmatic Sanction, which guarantees the autonomy 
of Hungary and its possession of its dependencies. He would 
lay before them the Imperial Patents of October and February, 
and truste1 that any modifications to be made would be in accord- 
ance with the vital necessities of the realm. Some of the laws, 
too, of 1848 must be revised —not as illegal, but as inexpedient. 
The speech was exceedingly well received, the Hungarians being 
delighted with the acknowledgment of their nationality,—which, 
by the way, is a real victory. The calin resistance of sixteen years 
has shattered the power of the Hapsburgs, and Hungary, isolate: 
and conquered, has regained its free Parliament and right to 
remodel its own laws. It is moderation rather than a show of | 
strength which is now required. 





Sir Francis Baring, Lord Melbourne’s last Chancellor of the 
and First Lord of the Admiralty in 1849, and Sir | 


Exchequer, 
Rolls, have, it is said, been offered 


John Romilly, Master of the 
peerages.’ 

Does an Envoy Extraordinary represent the person of his Sove- 
reign ? 
thinks he does not. Princess Alexandrine of Prussia was 
the 12th inst. married to Prince Frederick William of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. They are both unimportant individuals, 
but as the bride is a King’s niece, a grand ceremonial 
dinner was performed, one prince handing the soup and 
another the madeira. The Envoys of France and England 
demanded seats at the Royal table, but as they are not of the 
absolute first rank of full Ambassadors—we have only two, one 
in Constantinople, and one in Paris—the claim was refused, and 
Lord Napier and M. Benedetti, with their wives, went home. The 
probability is that the Prussian Chamberlain, who has to learn 
enough abowt transparencies and serenities to bewilder a herald, 
and who has been studying ceremonial sillinesses all his life, 
knows his business, and is in the right. And, after all, we 
do not know that the Hohenzollern etiquette is much worse 
than that which keeps duchesses standing like parlour-maids 
behind the Queen at the opera, and will compel Mr. Bright if he 
takes office to make himself look as like a footman as he can 
manage. Suppose the Prussian Envoy were to claim the right to 
dress like a gentleman at Court, where would the Constitution be? 


on 


Lord Napier thinks he does, the Prussian Chamberlain 


| ‘The philanthropic meetings and the anti-philanthropic meetings 
on Jamaicahave been alike bad, and, thanks to the decision of theGo- 
| vernment, have lost most of their interest. In Liverpool on Monday 
| Canon M’Neile showed some tactia getting a host of sympathizers 
| With the military massacres to listen to a speech advocating a very 
moderate resolution approving of inquiry, which was at length 
carried, chiefly because those who *‘ prejudged the case” jn 
| favour of Mr. Eyre found they could vote for it. In Exeter H,1] 
on ‘Tuesday everybody who spoke spoke from a strong feeling of 
sympathy with the negro population of Jamaica, and alinost every 
one except Mr, Arthur and Mr. Newman Hall spoke unwisely, 
Mr. Chamerovzow, as usual, did all the harm to his cause of w hich 
| it is susceptible from weak and injudicious zeal. If the negroes would 
| but subscribe for a retiring pension for Mr. Chamerovzow they 
would find the money well laid out. Is not Mr. Charles Buxton 
on the Council of the Anti-Slavery Society? He at least knows 
how to state a case with moderation and effect. Why does he 
not try to reform the organization of these amiable but mischievous 
| philanthropists ? 


The employment of the Maroons in Jamaica to hunt down the 
quiet people of St. Thomas's, places those who detest the negro in 
| adilemma. ‘The Maroons are the descendants of escaped negroes 
who have returned to savage life, with possibly a little Carib and 
certainly a little Spanish blood among them. ‘They are praised to 
the skies by their colonel, by the Governor, who actually pardoned 
a rebel on their remonstrance (an act which must have cost him 
terrible suffering), and by the planting interest. Either the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica is right in these encomiums, or it is not. If it is, 
then negroes can be so managed that they shall become contented 
and loyal people, and the case of their detractors falls to the ground; 
or if it is not, the recommendation of the Maroon is his blood- 
thirstiness, and the abuse which the Times is full of applies only 
to such negroes as abandon savagery, and so tread upon planters’ 
heels. We suspect the latter is the truth, and that the friends of 
the South who write all these things would much rather hang 
Bishop Crowther, or Mr. Sella Martin, or Mr. F. Douglas, thana 
Koromantyn who had committed a dozen murders. 


The news from New Zealand is bad. The telegraph reports 
that Mr. Broughton, an English interpreter, had been murdered 
by the Wanganui natives, and that the Maoris laugh at the 
Governor's amnesty proclamation. It was said that the Maori 
chiefs had determined to attempt the retaking of the Waikato 
territory, and we fear there is still rough work before the colonists, 





The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, who has always 
hitherto been a scorner of negroes, reports a most important meet- 
ing of coloured deputies at Charleston to put forward the negro 
programme for the future. Tle admits that the conference was 
} admirably conducted, and that the coloured deputies chosen by the 
| negroes to attend it were moderate and wise. They began by 
resolving that ‘as American chattel slavery has now passed for 
| ever away, we would cherish in our hearts no malice nor hatred 

towards those who were implicated in the crime of slaveholding, 
but would extend the right hand of fellowship to all, and would 
| make it our especial aim to establish unity, peace, and brotherhood 
| among all men.” They claim that the announcement of the freedom 
and equality of “all men” in the “ Declaration of Independence ” 
| includes negroes, and they found on it a petition to the Legislature 
| of South Carolina for the “justice” which it holds out to them. 
They ask of course for the suffrage, f r adinission on equal terms 
with whites tocourts of justice, and they also petition Congress for 
| protection, and ask for the extension of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
perfect freedom of the press, and for schools such as are accorded 
to the whites. It is evident that even the prejudiced population 
of South Carolina has been deeply impressed with this convention. 





The letters of the Times’ correspondent in the South, while 
making a great point of the interference of the Freedmen's Bureau 

| between lazy negroes and ruined masters, contains plenty of 
evidence of the absolute necessity of extending rather than with- 
| drawing that institution. It is clear that without it there would 
| be no limit to the tyranny of race, and with it, even in States the 
‘nearest to the seat of the Federal power, there is already 
springing up the coolest resumption of tyrannical habits. Associa- 
tions exist already in many parts of the South which dictate 
even to white men whether they shall or shall not resume rela- 
tions with their former slaves. In one district of Virginia they 
refused quite lately a humble request from a white proprietor to 
be allowed to lot his former slave build a cottage on his estate, on 
, the grounl that the slave had been a refugee to the Northern 
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armies during the war. Though his master could pardon this, 
white society would not. In another case, a mulatto elected by 
the negroes to represent them in the Freedmen’s Bureau of a par- 
ticular district was warned by the whites that he could not sit; if 
he did, they declared that they would send no deputy, and of 
course not permit the decisions of the Bureau to be carried out. In 
all these cases the Government is vacillating and weak. 


The Zimes has a correspondent at Madrid, who appears deter- 
mined to justify his mission. According to him Spain is on the 
brink of a revolution, which will dismiss Queen Isabella to in- 
dulge her peculiar tastes in private. The people, who have 
abstained at this election from the polls till the members were 
really returned by the office-bearers, are resolved on a radical 
change, and proposals for dethroning the Queen, and substituting 
either a Regency, or the King of Portugal, or Don Ferdinand the 
Coburg Dowager-King, are freely discussed. The Queen is 
enceinte, and very ill, being worried to death by priests, nuns, 
Marshal O'Donnell, and the popular outcry for her abdication ; 
while the Premier orders the garrison of Madrid to remain for 
days under arms. There is something in it all, we suppose, but 
Queen Isabella has been menaced before, and is a Bourbon. 
Bourbons do not abdicate, and dethronement by a military decree 
is a very daring game for any man to play who cannot himself 
mount the vacant throne. ‘There is Napoleon, too, looking on, 
not uninterested, for is he not in right of his wife a grandee of 
Spain ? 

The House of Peers in Sweden having yielded to the distinct 
threat of the King that he would swamp them, the House of 
Clergy have accepted the Reform Bill by an unanimous vote. 
Sweden therefore has now a Parliament almost identical with 
that of England, except that the suffrage is lower, to the great 
content of the Swedes. The reform seems to have been carried 
almost entirely by the personal exertions of the King, who is a 
convinced J.iberal, with a good deal of ability and much ambition. 
He wishes, it is said, to be King of Scandinavia, and if he will sell 
Hammerfest and the rest of Lapland to Russia, he may yet reach 
the goal of his ambition. 


It is stated that a Treaty of Commerce has been signed between 
Austria and Great Britain. Its main principle is that no Austrian 
duty shall exceed 25 per cent. ad valorem, but the Austrians retain 
within that limit the right to impose special duties. England 
makes no stipulations, and the treaty will come into operation as 
soon as the new tariff is arranged. The Foreign Office seems, if 
this account is correct, to have managed matters better than the 
Board of Trade did, but there must be something behind. 


The shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway have mutinied. 
Unlike those patient lambs, the shareholders of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, they have a prejudice in favour of dividends, 
and at the meeting on the 13th inst. shrieked at the directors to 
resign, which the directors promised to do. The point for the 
shareholders now is to prevent their re-election, appoint a new 
board, and if they have the legal power, elect a new chairman 
directly by themselves. He will be a dictator with a consulting 
committee round him, and nothing but a dictator will restore the 
finances of this unlucky company. Or suppose they tell the truth 
for once, confess that private enterprise when applied to giant 
monopolies fails, beseech Mr. Gladstone to take them over, and let 
him re-lease their lines to capitalists with brains to comprehend 
that three sixpences are worth more than a shilling, and courage 
to apply that recondite principle of finance to railway manage- 
ment ! 


The increase in the cattle plague this week is most serious, the 
number of attacks having leaped up from 3,828 in the week 
ending 2nd inst. to 5,356 in that ending 9th inst.—an increase 
of 40 per cent. ‘The farmers have already lost nearly a million 
sterling, and at thisrate of seizure would lose 4,000,000/. ayear, a loss 
they could not sustain. The cry for ‘* strong” measures continues, 
and the plan of prohibiting the locomotion of cattle gains favour 
with the public. Already Government is pressed to suspend all 
fairs and markets, and to guarantee a national cattle insurance 
company—the latter a proposal not likely to be accepted. 


A private letter from Hong Kong states that the 2nd Battalion 
11th Regiment there quartered has lost sixty men and two officers 
in four months. By other accounts it appears that the regiment 
was encamped in an old Chinese burial-place, and that the 
surgeon of the battalion had no medical aid whatever, there being 
no assistant-surgeons available, while the two principal medical 





officers in China were absent in Yokohama. It does not appear 
that there will be any improvement either, for the regiments in 
India are very scantily supplied, the profession being in fact on 
strike. Until Government attends to the reasonable claims of the 
doctors they will have to go without them, an abstinence of which 
their soldiery will scarcely approve. 


The Pall Mall Gazette contained on Thurslay a rough protest 
against all public expressions of political indignation, on one of the 
oddest grounds ever put forward bya thinking man. Even if ** Mr. 
Eyre has committed wholesale murder, and richly deserves to be 
hanged,” it wrote, “there is no good in making a fuss about it. 

When an ordinary murderer is tried at the assizes every- 
thing is quiet and comfortable. ‘The judge takes his notes, and 
goes out for his luncheon in the middle of the day. The bar- 
risters who are not in the case read their briefs or their news- 
papers,” and in short no one (except, we suppose, the barristers on 
either side) uses any strong language on the occasion. In other 
words, any moral process once organized and become habitual, 
necessarily falls into a certain dry official routine, even though it has 
to do with great crimes, great sins, or great virtues. Of course:—~and 
does it follow that the strong emotion which good and evil excite 
in men’s minds, where there is xo such narcotic influence of -habit, 
is an evil, and ought to be dispensed with? The surgeon cannot 
feel very strongly for the pain which he inflicts perhaps ten times 
a day, but is it unhealthy and undesirable for the patient's friends 
to feel with him ? Is not the paralysis of such feeling on the whole 
a loss rather than a gain of true life,—a desirable loss no doubt to 
those who make an art of dealing with occasions for strong feel- 
ing, yet still just as much a loss as the loss of a delicate sense of 
touch in the hand caused by hard manual labour? If this writer 
had his way, the technical professional feeling would soon become 
distorted, because not checked by the healthy spontaneous im- 
pulses of indignation or admiration. 


The Tees and Continental Steam Shipping Company is an- 
nounced. ‘The pro capital is 250,000/., in shares of 10/. 
each. We understand that one-fifth of the shares have been 
taken by the Directors, who render their services gratuitously, 
and that no promotion-money has been paid. 


A prospectus has also been issued of the Anglo-Romano Water 
Company, witha capital of 200,000/., in 10,000 shares of 20/. each, 
the first issue to consist of 7,500 shares. The object of the under- 
taking is to convey a supply of water from the important springs 
at Arsoli, known as the Aqua Marcia, to the level of the highest 
houses in Rome. An exclusive concession of these springs has 


been obtained from the Papal Government. 


In our notice of the Colonial Company inserted last week, it 
should have been stated that the vendors of the estates guarantee 
a dividend upon 10,000 shares oe they have agreed to 
accept in part payment of the purchase. 


The demand for money during the week has ben very active. 
In the open market the quotations have been fully up to, and in 
some instances in excess of, the Bank rates. The Bank statement 
issued on Thursday evening shows several important changes as 
compared with the preceding return. ‘The leading feature is the 
great increase in the advances made by the establishment, to the 
extent, viz., of 2,337,833/. Private deposits exhibit an increase of 
1,612,882/., the stock of bullion has fallen to 14,021,403/., and the 
reserve of notes and coin to 8,117,474/. 


The Consol market has continued in a most inactive state. On 
Saturday last the closing prices were 874 4 for money, and 87§ 
for account. Yesterday the latest quotations were as follows :— 
For delivery, 874 3; for time, 872 4. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday and 


on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, Dee.8. Friday, Dec.{15. 
oe 16 * 194 


Greek oe oe ° 
Do. Coupous.. oe ee oe ee FY _ 
Mexican ee oo oe a oe ee 25 oH 
Spauish Passive -- oe oe oe oe 273 27 
Do. Certificates oe oo oo .- 14g oe 142 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858., oo oe oe 72 ee ww 
~ » 1862.. o oe os 71g oe 72 
» Consolidés . = ee ° _ _- 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Dec.8. Friday, Dec. 15. 
ee 126 +e 124 








Caledonian .. oo . o- o- 
Great Eastern oe oe +. - oe 44 43 
Great Northern .. oe oe oe 127 127 
Great Western.. .. ee ee ° ee oh 6u4 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ° 42 42 
I hire and Yurksbi oo ee 122 12ht 
London and Brighton... lot ° 1o4 
London and North-Western oe ee oe 1255 ee 125 
Lenagon and South-Western oe oe oo 95 oe 96 
London, Chatna:n,and Dover .. oe oe 37 ee 37 
Metropolitan oe oe oe oe oo 1386} ee 1 
Midland oe oo oo oe ee 124 ° 122 
South-Kastern ee ee oe ~ 774 oe 75, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. by no means anxious they should have it. We prefer Aes 


—_+\}>——_ 
SIR H. STORKS AND GOVERNOR EYRE. 


HE Government has acted in this matter of Jamaica with 
more promptitude than was expected, and with equal 
justice and caution. It has resolved to appoint a Commission 
of inquiry into the insurrection officially said to have been 
organized in the-island, into the illegal severity by which that 
insurrection has been anticipated, and, we trust, into the general 
condition of the population. The President of that Commission, 
Sir Henry Storks, has been gazetted as Governor and Captain- 
General of the island, Mr. Eyre being suspended pending 
the termination of the inquiry. The late Governor will not, 
however, be censured or in any way humiliated until his conduct 
has been investigated, but left in substantial possession of his 
post and present enjoyment of its emoluments, being placed 
in fact in the position of a Governor on leave, though of 
course, as defendant in the great suit, without liberty to quit 
the island. Nothing more than this has been asked of 
the Ministry, and nothing less than this would have 
contented the country. The inquiry, as was seen from 
the first, was unavoidable. Whatever else was doubtful, 
it was certain that Mr. Eyre asserted that he had hanged 
without legal trial the leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
in the colony, that he had put to death great numbers of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and that he had proposed measures intended 
to restrict or abolish freedom of speech, of meeting, and of 
public worship. Justified or unjustified, conduct of this kind 
must be explained before some tribunal interested only in 
justice and able to inquire upon the spot, and that tribunal 
it was certain must, in the interest of authority as well as 
justice, include a new Governor. We cannot try Her Majesty’s 
representative within his own dominion and amidst passionate 
outbursts of feeling without destroying his moral authority, 
and it was certain that no negro would give evidence against a 
Governor of whose “energy’’ he had all round him proofs so 
terrible. Powers, too, will be required to place witnesses on oath, 
and they would not have been heartily asked by Governor Eyre 
to authenticate the evidence for his own prosecution. A new 
Governor, who should be also a Commissioner, was indispens- 
able, and we do not know that a better selection could have 
been made than that of Sir Henry Storks. He can govern to 
begin with, and the island, with its dominant class half wild 
with rage and the thirst for vengeance, its soldiery just 
recalled from a human battue, and its population maddened 
by the execution of one and a half per cent. of all its adult 
males, will need government. There is a trace of the marti- 
net in Sir Henry Storks which will be most useful in over- 
coming the passive resistance of local officials, and for the rest 
he has maintained through a long career a reputation for 
energy, judgment, and success. He has served among mixed 
races in the Mauritius, he commanded the nondescript sol- 
diery raised by Great Britain in Turkey during the Crimean 
war, and he pacified the Ionian Islands when they were 
seething with emotion. He will be assisted in his inquiry by 
two other Commissioners, and though much must depend upon 
their character and ability, it is the president who gives tone 
to every court. It will be well if one of them is a judge, 
better if both are men of that grave and serene love of justice 
which in such cases effects more than either the spirit of 
philanthropy or an abstract detestation for slavery. 

Sir Henry Storks sails, we imagine, by the mail of the 
18th inst., and he will not arrive a moment too soon. 
Guilty or innocent, fighting a rebellion or only crushing a 
hated race, it is certain that Governor and planters have for- 
gotten for the moment the very existence of Great Britain. 
They have proposed, and tried to carry, a series of laws, 
permanent laws, with which nothing in our recent his- 
tory can be compared. Lord Canning’s memorable Six 
Acts, the most tremendous series of measures ever passed 
by an English Council, were declared in force only for 
twelve months, and with the war still raging and the result 
still doubtful, he suffered them to lapse. Their result 
was bad, worse than Englishmen at home ever knew, but at 
least they made no permanent inroad on the principles of 
British authority. But Mr. Eyre and his colleagues propose 
to put an end for all time to freedom within Jamaica. Under his 
constitutional Bill power is not, as was imagined, to be con- 
centrated in the Governor, who is responsible to England, but 
in an assembly partly nominated by him, but irresponsible to 
him, and partly by the white planters alone. Nothing is 
altered except the possibility of negroes obtaining the fran- 





colony like Jamaica the Indian system of government, under 
which an absolute but responsible Viceroy works through 
a carefully selected bureaucracy, to any assembly a tropical 
race is as yet competent to elect, or likely to obey. But of 
all conceivable forms of government that which entrusts the 
legislative power to a limited caste divided from the people 
by interests and by colour is the absolute worst. The Indian 
settlers were never slaveholders, never hated a population 
whose facial angle is as perfect as their own, and have almost 
identical interests with the native aristocracy, yet no minister 
in his senses would trust them with the uncontrolled power 
of making contract laws. The new Constitution does so trust 
the whites of Jamaica, unimpeded by the necessity of asking 
half-castes for their votes, and unembarrassed by the possible 
presence of negro representatives. If the Assembly chooses 
to vote all power to the Governor so much the better, for a 
Governor is usually a king, a man who sees little difference in 
the claims of his subjects to justice before the law, but to 
vote it to a caste is simply to prepare an irresistible machinery 
for caste legislation. This Bill, however, is moderate com- 
pared with two others, one of which has proved too “ strong” 
even for the Assembly of Jamaica. By the first, any 
person, white or black, who is guilty of “ill-advised,”— 
mark that word—‘or malicious speaking,” or who shall 
disseminate any doctrine subversive of public peace, shall 
if convicted before a circuit court, o7 a court to be appointed 
by the Governor, be condemned to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any period not more than seven 
years or less than twelve months. Moreover, any person 
found strolling about the country disseminating doctrine sub- 
versive of the public peace, lecturing, for example, on the 
Bill of Rights, shall, on conviction before two justices, be 
liable to imprisonment for three months. Free speech is 
punishable like burglary, lecturing like larceny. If Mr. 
Bright visits Jamaica and tells the people that reform is 
wanted in the land laws he is liable to seven years’ tread- 
mill, if Mr. Gurney visits the missionary stations and calls 
on the people to petition the Crown for anything not approved 
by Mr. Eyre he may be imprisoned for three months. We 
can imagine the kind of justice an unhappy man like Mr. 
Gordon, suspected of imploring his countrymen to appeal 
to the Queen, would obtain under such a law. And 
yet this is not the worst. In a Bill drawn up with a 
refined malignity of hate, the Governor of Jamaica pro- 
posed to suppress free worship. No person, unless a minister 
of the Church of England, or of the Church of Scotland, or a 
Roman Catholic priest, could, had this law passed, preach or teach 
without a licence, costing 3/., under penalty of a fine of not 
less than 20/., or imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for not less than six months, and the place of worship might 
have been confiscated to the State. We really hardly expect 
to be believed, and therefore give the precise words of the final 
clause :—‘‘ Any person who shall teach or preach in any con- 
gregation or assembly for religious worship as aforesaid, or who 
shall teach or instruct youth or other persons as a tutor or 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress, except as aforesaid, without 
being personally registered respectively, as by this Act is 
required, shall, for every offence, on summary conviction 
thereof before any two justices of the peace, forfeit a sum not 
exceeding (50/.), and not less than (20/.), or be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding (twelve) 
months, and not less than (six) months, at the discretion of 
the convicting justices.” 

Any negro therefore who fancied that he could instruct 
his fellows, any minister in the habit of opening prayer meet- 
ings, any Sunday-school teacher who thought his little 
knowledge might be beneficial to persons with none, must 
have taken out a licence, paid a fee fixed intentionally at a rate 
beyond his means, or endured the treadmill for not less than 
six months. Since Bunyan lay in his dungeon there has 
been no piece of English legislation like this. The Indian 
Government has indeed passed an Act under which the 
body of a political assassin may be burnt, and his soul thus 
prevented from reaching Paradise, and has within these two 
months carried that Act into force at Peshawur, but even that 
Government, absolute in theory as well as practice, has never 
ventured to interfere with the public worship of the worst 
among its sects. The maharajas of Bombay may carry on the 
foul orgies which they call worship without the licence Mr. 
Eyre proposed to exact from poor Baptists, and all Christians 
not Catholic or established in Jamaica were declared liable to 
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penalties not menaced to the millions of Sivaites who in India 
maintain the worship of the phallus. It is difficult to write of 
such proposals as if they were real measures, as if they were 
anything but sneers upon the folly of religious persecution. 
We all in this country felt so certain that they would be re- 
jected or disallowed, that they were from the beginning mere 
words, that it is hard to regard them seriously, but what are 
we to think of the judgment, or justice, or political acu- 
men of a Governor who could prepare so monstrous a series 
of propositions, who in an English colony and in 1865 
could deliberately propose to make of Christian teaching 
acrime? Or what are we to think of the community which, 
itself free, reads a law like this without a protest, and calls 
on us to suspend judgment till we see whether Governor Eyre 
is justified in striking at souls as well as bodies, in putting 
down religion as well as rebellion, in proscribing education as 
well as ill-advised speaking? Is the love of freedom abso- 
Iutely dead in England that the Times can dare to endorse pro- 
posals like these, which strike not at black men, whose souls of 
course signify no more than their bodies, but at the imperial 
race, which rob them and not blacks, of all for which they have 
fought for two hundred years? It will be said that the Bill 
was intended to prohibit irregular meetings held under cover 
of publie worship, but it was not so. Had this been the object 
the measure would not have been rejected by an Assembly 
which hates Baptists, and Mr. Eyre would have prohibited all 
meetings, but it was open to any Mr. Gordon to ask five 
hundred friends to a tea party and there plot treason and 
massacre without penalty, but if he closed the evening with 
prayer—the treadmill. The proposal was the mere expres- 
sion of hate for the only class which has frankly stood up 
for the coloured poor, which has endeavoured to enlighten 
their ignorance, or failing that, to soften their lot by the only 
alleviation over which tyranny is powerless. If anything were 
wanting to prove the animus of this measure, it would be 
found in the last clauses of the Bill, which provided that if 
any preacher or teacher thought himself wronged under the Act, 
and brought an action against the wrong-doer, he should bring 
it in his own parish, 7. e., before the justices who sentenced him, 
and if he failed to obtain a verdict be fined for asking justice 
by threefold costs. There must be in England at least four 
hundred thousand Nonconformist voters, and if they do not 
demand a public and unmistakeable reprobation of this official 
proposal, notwithstanding its rejection, they will deserve to 
see it applied to themselves, to be liable to six months of the 
treadmill for a spiritual offence which a Catholic priest is by 
the same statute expressly authorized to commit. 





MR. BRIGHT ON DANGER TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


M* BRIGHT’S peculiarity as a politician is that he always, 
I if he can, ignores an intellectual issue with an anta- 
gonist, and courts a moral collision instead. We have often 
seen the converse process in men of all calibres of character, 
and something like it even in the lower animals. It is common 
enough to see nervous persons sedulously ignore the menacing 
symptoms of a coming storm, and tune their tone and manner 
in argument to the assumption or rather figment that the 
most perfect and dulcet harmony not only exists between them 
and their opponents, but is absolutely above all possibility 
of interruption. You will see women pointing out defi- 
ciencies in their servants’ achievements with a terrible effort 
to ignore the painful probability of a pert answer or a 
sulky mood. You will even at times see a dog of pacific 
or affectionate nature, try to ignore the signs of a storm 
brewing in the mind of a more quarrelsome companion, turn- 
ing aside its head when the growls begin, and looking steadily 
at the fire with an anxious affectation of absence of thought 
that indicates very curiously its moral affinity with the ostrich, 
who is generally reputed to be the original inventor of the 
opinion that to ignore a danger by burying your head in the 
nearest available cover is the next best expedient for avoiding 
it to actual flight. But Mr. Bright’s method is just the con- 
verse. He uniformly ignores arguments—the only arguments 
he has to meet—by steadily gazing in some quite different 
intellectual direction to that indicated by his opponents, but 
then in order to divert attention from this logical timidity, he 
offers battle in the frankest way on other grounds of his own 
choosing, and, in that battle, deals the heartiest blows. He is 
2 kind of moral duellist. He will not discuss the issue with 
his antagonist, but fights him instead, certainly with moral 
pistols in place of material, but still with weapons that, 
whether they miss or kill, decide absolutely nothing as to the 


\ 


intellectual truth or error of his own or his adversaries’ 
position. 

Thus his eloquent speech at Birmingham on Wednesday con- 
sisted in a rapid discharge of small artillery against the obstinacy 
of dead Conservatism in choosing to suppose that it, instead of 
Liberal concession, is the true safeguard of the Constitution, — 
a matter on which no reasonable man feels any doubt,—but 
declined to recognize from its commencement to its close even 
the existence of any difficulty as to the principle on which 
Liberal concession should be made—the on/y matter really at 
fissue. A curious absence of mind may always be noted 
in Mr. Bright upon that question. He has no diffi- 
culty in showing the danger of distrusting the mass of 
working men, or in slaying the thrice-slain Tory assumption 
that the working men have no use for political power if they 
had it. But there are probably scarcely twenty even of the 
Tory party who hold this view, and not ten who would con- 
fess it. Mr. Bright directs all his feu @enfer on an untenable 
position, which only the pride, and not the thought, even of 
Conservatives, attempts to oceupy, in order to divert attention 
from the real intellectual difficulties which he so much objects 
to attack. That kings’ heads have fallen for the sins of 
Tories and not of Liberals is too trite a remark for such a 
speaker as Mr. Bright even to repeat. That the Queen and 
the House of Lords would be safe enough if we had household 
suffrage to-morrow very few persons doubt, and when Mr. Bright 
treats Republicanism as the constitutional danger supposed tobe 
involved in the Radical plans of reform on the strength of some 
| dull ponderosity of Sir John Pakington’s to that effect, he 
is probably perfectly aware that he is pommelling that worthy 
baronet so soundly not for any advantage likely to result from 
the process, but only in order to afford a plausible reason for 
not attacking an intellectual problem of great diffieulty—the 
thing which of all others he most detests. Even poor Sir 
John, when he called the Radical views republican in principle, 
probably entertained no real fear for the Throne or the House 
of Lords. He was only, in his dim way, using what is thought 
in this country a somewhat more opprobrious equivalent for 
the word “Democratic,” though in the United States it 
expresses the more conservative feeling of the two. But what- 
ever Sir John meant, Mr. Bright knows perfectly well that 
when thinking men talk of constitutional dangers from a purely 
Democratic House of Commons, they do not mean that either 
the Throne or the Peers are likely to be swept away, 
but that the constitutional conception of a true repre- 
sentation of the whole nation—of all its various thoughts 
and interests and wishes in some proportion to their in- 
tellectual weight—is in danger of being abandoned. If there 
is an unwritten principle clearly visible in the English 
Constitution, it is that it is right and wise to secure by 
variety of means—county franchises, borough franchises, 
university franchises—the fair representation of all the great 
interests, and of the wishes of different sections of the com- 
munity in the House of Commons. If there is one thing more 
certain than another it is that the landed interest, for instance 
(to take only one important illustration), in spite of its over- 
whelming influence in the House of Lords, was meant to be also 
permanently represented in the Commons. The whole drift 
| of constitutional traditions is against any change which would 
| expunge from the House of Commons the element that it has 
/in common with the House of Lords. But if this be true of 
an interest like the landed interest, which is so powerfully 
| represented in the Upper House, it is still more true of other 

elements of society less powerfully represented there, as for 
example, the liberal culture and professional intelligence of 
| the middle class. And when Mr. Bright declines to see this 
| constitutional danger, and only laughs at the notion of shaking 
| the Throne, he is really getting up a noisy quarrel with a party 
that scarcely exists, in order to avoid confronting the real 
anxiety of ninety-nine politicians in every hundred. 

For ourselves, we do not believe in the least that any change 
such as Mr. Bright wishes for, say even household suffrage in 
the boroughs and a ten-pound suffrage in the counties, would 
cause anything at all like a revolution. We believe, too, that 
he is right in saying that it would certainly cause a very 
large measure of national education, and that such a result 
would be a very great good. But we do believe most 
sincerely, that without sacrificing a genuinely representa- 
tive House of Commons, as Mr. Bright would do, we could 
secure all the fresh impulse which we need,—and which none 
believe more sincerely than we do that we need,—from the 
| masses of the working class. At present the House of Com- 
|mons, though sincerely inclined to listen to all popular 
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grievances, is not alive to the wants and hopes of the working 
classes, simply because it has no representatives from. among 
them, because as regards them it is not a representative body, 
but a condescending body. But the true problem is to remedy 
that evil without falling into another equally serious,—the 
sacrifice of a fair intellectual representation of the political 
education and political capacity of the country. Mr. 
Bright will deny perhaps that there is any such danger. 
If so, we refer him to the very interesting letter of 
our New York Correspondent last week on the reason 
why the level of the American press is so far beneath our own 
in interest and culture,—and he might (and we believe would) 
add, why the discussions of the American Congress are so far 
beneath those of our own Parliament in interest and culture. 
“‘T once,’ wrote our correspondent, “praised to a managing 
editor the style of a well known man of letters here who 
occasionally wrote leading articles, and wrote them like a 
scholar and a man of the world, as well as clearly and with 
purpose. ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘his style is very fine, but it 
has no business in a newspaper. Three of his articles a week 
would kill any paper in New York.’” And what does our 
correspondent assign as the cause of this? He assigns with- 
out hesitation the fact that the newspapers are suited to the 
level of the culture of the great masses of readers,—all 
Americans being readers,—and their level being no doubt fur 
above the average level of the culture of the English masses, 
but far below the average level of the culture of those for 
whose tastes such newspapers as the Zimes, or the Daily News, 
or even the Standard, or the Star, or Telegraph, are designed. 
Cabmen, potboys, and so forth in the States, he says, read 
the New York papers in the same way in which the same 
classes here will read, if they can read at all, the Sunday 
Times, or Bell’s Life, or Reynolds’ Miscellany. This is the 
reason assigned by an American, not by us, why the American 
newspapers are bad. And this is also one great reason why 
the American Legislatures are full of poor, common-place, 
dusty, soiled, half-educated intellects, elected by people with 
good intentions but no cultivated discrimination. Now what 
we assert is, that if we throw the whole electoral power into 
the hands of a class far below the average American politi- 
cian in culture, we must in common sense expect a similar 
result,—a slow degradation of the tone and influence of Par- 
liamentary debate. 

The true problem, which we believe to be soluble, is the 
problem which Mr. Brightleclines to see—how to secure the 
advantage of warm popular impulses and a large and genuine 
working-class representation, without lowering the intellectual 
tone of Parliament, without losing the representation of our 
best thoughts as a consequence of securing the representation 
of our most urgent wants, without merging the classes now 
exclusively represented in those hitherto altogether unrepre- 
sented. That is the problem which Mr. Bright uniformly 
shirks, and until he has the: magnanimity to admit its inte- 
rest and deal with it honestly, we must decline to admit his 
proud claim that he stands “above the level of party,’’ and 
speaks not for this popular section or for that, but for the 


English people. 





KING LEOPOLD. 


ID people expect an earthquake upon the death of King 
Leopold which should swallow up Brussels, or a flood 
which should cover Belgium, or the disappearance of Antwerp, 
or what? Evidently they expected something very sudden and 
very dreadful, for the alarmist journals are already heaving 
great sighs of relief, and announcing that the danger so long 
expected with such anxiety has arrived and has passed away. 
Clearly, says one paper, nothing will happen, for both the 
Belgian parties protest that they will not surrender their 
country’s independence. Certainly, says another, very little 
is changed, for the magnanimous Emperor of the French has 
written to reassure Leopold II. It is wonderful, remarks a 
third, how little excited people after all are at an event which 
was to convulse the world. All this while Leopold is not 
buried, the Coburgs are but beginning to gather to his funeral, 
and nothing has occurred except the publication of a very 
meaningless and slightly de haut en bas telegram from the 
Emperor of the French, assuring an independent Sovereign 
that Napoleon will always remain his friend. ‘I am sorry,” 


said the same gracious personage, one memorable New 
Year’s Day to the Austrian Ambassador, “that the rela- 
tions between our Governments are so bad, but assure 
your master that my esteem for him is unchanged.” 





Did the papers expect a weary man of fifty-seven, with a 
world-wide repute for taciturnity, to telegraph to a 
Sovereign, “Your father is dead, and I intend therefore to 
plunder you?” Or are the alarmists only whistling gleefully 
to keep their courage up? This sudden reaction into con- 
fidence has a strong smack of latent fear, and is at any rate 
most unjust to the statesman whose body still lies uninterred, 
He is a real loss, as we showed last week, and his disappear- 
ance from politics involves a real danger, though no thunder- 
clap either has or could have reverberated between his decease 
4nd burial. Political life is rapid nowadays, but it is not so 
rapid as all that, nor are the obligations of courtesy between 
nations or members of the Royal caste as yet so entirely for- 
gotten. Leopold II. will probably be enthroned, and the new 
Parliament be called together in entire peacefulness, and then 
the problem, which is mainly one internal to Belgium, will 
begin to be resolved. 

King Leopold occupied in Belgium rather the position of 
the ideal than of any actual constitutional Sovereign. He 
was that impartial moderator or constitutional conscience 
rather than heart or brain, which, as a rule, constitutional 
monarchs never are. The ideal of that most useful but 
anomalous functionary we take to be a statesman raised by 
birth or a final election above all rivalry, serene, passion- 
less, and patient; without feeling for party, but with deep 
feeling for the people ; able to work with any Cabinet, but 
carrying into varied and even opposing Cabinets a tradition 
of national policy, a steady tone of moderation, a permanent 
remembrance of classes too low in the social order to influence 
the minds of party politicians. Such a statesman would 
advise all ministries and influence all, without absolutely 
ruling any; his approbation would become as valuable as that 
of the people while more cultivated than that of the people, 
and the possibility of rousing him to overt resistance would 
be the limit within which the forces of the constitution would 
be consciously or unconsciously compelled to restrict their 
play. Such a man we have never since the death of William 
IIL, had on the throne of Great Britain, such a man the late 
Prince Consort might have been had he been King, or had 
his position been public and acknowledged, and such a 
man we believe he was in respect to foreign politics. A 
king of this stamp in England would have little to do in 
moderating parties, for they are too moderate already, but he 
would have much to do to remain in successive Cabinets the 
efficient Minister of the unrepresented, the statesman who 
never forgot the toiling millions, who never omitted Ireland 
from the field of effort, or overlooked that million of paupers 
who seem to millionaires so very far away and to kings as 
close as the remainder of their subjects. This place in Belgium 
was filled by Leopold, and it was a very great place indeed. 
The sturdiest English partizan, the Radical who looks upon a 
Duke as a “bloated aristocrat,” the Tory who regards Mr. 
Bright as a “revolutionary firebrand,” can hardly realize the 
passion which underlies the strife of Belgian parties. The 
battle there is not for this or that measure, this or that form 
of government, this or that great individuality, but for the 
cardinal question of Catholic communities, whether State in- 
terest or religion is the final arbiter of legislative right. 
No compromise is possible, for the subject is the safety of the 
disputants’ souls, and no compromise is attempted. We battled 
here, for example, about the Poor Law, and decent people 
hated one another, and thought each other inhuman, and 
said hard things, and unscrupulous things, and, it may be, false 
things, but when the law was passed there was an end of that 
matter. No opponent of the Bill was going to call in France 
rather than submit to sit defeated, no labourer threatened 
civil war, no Board of Guardians declared its resolution not to 
obey the law. But suppose the opponents of the Bill had 
really believed, as the Belgian opponents of a similar Bill really 
believed, that its success threatened their souls, that it in- 
volved the extinction of one means of salvation—almsgiving, 
and a menace to another,—the authority of the only possible 
Church, how then? We know not how far Englishmen 
would risk their consciences rather than their Constitution, 
but we have one example tojudgefrom. Parliament in Great 
Britain is strong, is stronger perhaps than any sovereign 
ever yet was in the world, and Scotland is the smallest of its 
three territories, but let Parliament pass a law declaring the 
Queen the Head of the Scotch Church, and enforcing the 
corollaries of that principle—would there not be serious risk 
lest Scotchmen should spring to arms? This is the risk which 
perpetually hangs over Belgium. Every question there is one 
which involves the soul, every politician on one side is a 
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polemic, and therefore is ready to risk extreme conse- 
quences rather than endanger that extremest of all, a possible 
sentence to hell fire. When defeat in England meant death, 
politicians were not scrupulous about ways of escape, witness 
the Jacobite appeals to France, and there are consequences in- 
yolved in Belgian progress which to millions of Belgians seem 
worse than that. With great labour, at immense pains, a 
serene and passionless Sovereign, who cared little for his throne, 
who would as lief have lived on 50,0002. a year at Claremont as 
on 100,000/. a year in Brussels, was enabled by the resolve to 
abdicate if necessary to keep parties within bounds. 

Will his son be so able? Is he a bit the more able because there 
isa momentary pause of reverence and mutual fear before an 
open tomb, because Napoleon, never personally malignant even 
to his foes, though he occasionally kills them, has penned a kindly 
despatch, or because many kings’ sons are hurrying to the funeral 
of an honoured relative? That is the real question, and it is 
one which is not to be answered by an assurance that the week 
has passed in safety. Will the next year pass, or the next 
decade? It is possible that the Duke de Brabant may ensure 
the affirmative reply. His leaning is towards the party which, 
believing its soul in question, has of the two the greater 
irritability under defeat, and he may find advisers able so to 
guide him as to leave Napoleon no excuse for informing 
France that a “ betrayed nationality calls for help,” Bismark 
no pretext for declaring Belgium a nest of revolutionists. But 
his will be a hard task, for if Belgians are not free it is use- 
less to call oneself a Belgian, and he brings to it at all events 
less ability, less impartiality, and less external influence than 
his father. He commences it, too, at a moment when the 
régime of law in Europe has temporarily given place to a 
régime of force, and when therefore diplomatic tact of a rare 
kind is required from the Sovereign of a kingdom which 
cannot defend itself by force of arms. Above all, time is 
against him. Any accident may happen in Belgium, and in 
politics there exists always the possibility of blunder, but no 
accident can make Belgium a great kingdom, none deprive 
France of the temptation to absorb the country which contains 
her own natural frontier. It is because a party exists in 
Belgium which rather than be permanently defeated might 
call in France, because France cannot help a secret willing- 
ness to be called in, and because none but a steady consti- 
tutional Sovereign clearly and evidently devoted to his 
country could avert those dangers, that we believe the loss of 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg a most serious event. It opens a way 
to ambitions which during his life were checked by the 
knowledge that he had a personal hold over the great Courts 
of Europe which might induce them to prohibit pressure, and 
by the certainty that happen what might he would give no such 
ground of quarrel as might perchance alienate from Belgium 
the sympathies of the freemen of Europe. Above all, they were 
arrested by the certainty that whether they prefer independ- 
ence to grandeur or not, the Belgians undoubtedly preferred 
independence under Leopold to any other political status. So 
long as they continue in the same mind their freedom is, we 
believe, assured, but should they be tempted by disgust with 
internal defeat or the passion for great careers to express a 
willingness to be absorbed, Europe will at last be compelled to 
decide whether the guiding principle of politics shall be the 
will of the nations or the balance of power. Is any State to 
possess a right to annex itself to any other? Greece, for 
example, to the Russian Empire ? 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH. 


VHERE is one fact certain about the Southern States of the 
Union, and as yet as far as we know there is only one. 

They are not all alike. No two correspondents, or rather no 
two letters, agree as to the tone, opinions, or political attitude 
of the defeated Confederacy, and it is only by the most careful 
piecing together of divergent or, to speak truly hostile, state- 
ments that we obtain anything like a general idea of the drift 
of opinion or, which is less important, of affairs. To judge 
from one series of accounts, say those in the Tribune, the 
“South ” is rather rich, very rebellious, very much inclined to 
astute but cautious plotting, and requires force as well as 
diplomatic tact to keep it within the limits of the Union. To 
judge from another series, say that in the World, the South 
has “caved in” and honestly accepted its defeat, is heartily 
sorry that it ever went to war, is ready to resume its old posi- 
tion, and asks only that measure of autonomy, to use the 
European phrase, which is conceded to every State north of 
the old line. A third series of letters, say the remarkably 





able one published in the Daily News, contains evidence 
that ‘‘ Mr. Johnson's plan,” whatever it may be, is failing, that 
the South is not convinced or the North conciliated, and 
that the work, if the existing régime continues, will shortly 
have to be done all over again. And a fourth, say that 
appearing in the Times, represents the South as still bitterly 
sullen, still oppressed, still recalcitrant, but entirely unwilling 
and unable to resist oppression by force. We have studied 
these and three other accounts minutely, have read all the 
“documents,” as they are called, yet transmitted from the 
South, and with the aid of these, and of a minute attention to 
the war, and of some light from long continued observation of 
the Union, have arrived at opinions which we put forward, 
avowedly without the usual pretence to infallibility, as guides 
to our readers’ opinion, and nothing more. 

As a whole the South has been defeated, but is not subju- 
gated. The war has ended in a conviction on the part of all 
Southern leaders, of almost all Southern soldiers, rank and file 
as well as officers, and of a few among the civil population, 
that they were mistaken as to the courage, the willingness, and 
the resources of the North; that in fighting the Union the 
South was fighting a power much greater than itself, indefinitely 
richer than itself, and on the whole of more account in the 
external world, though this latter is rather an inner 
conviction than an expressed belief. It behoves the 
South therefore within certain limits to accept its defeat, 
and submit to be the second power in the affairs of the 
Union. The South, moreover, adds that it is as an entity 
ruined, that its wealth has been exhausted, that its accumula- 
tions have been laid waste, that it has been ravaged with fire 
and sword, and that it must wait for years to see its pros- 
perity revive. To these general propositions three or four 
States add, and notably Virginia, Georgia, and South Carolina 
add, that even if the desire existed there is no longer the 
capacity to make war on the North, that too large a propor- 
tion of their youth, of their wealth, of their communications, 
and of their self-confidence has perished to leave a second 
attempt even possible without foreign assistance, of which they 
see no prospect. The remaining States, which have suffered 
less, do not go quite so far, but all are convinced up to the 
point of consenting to return to the Union upon terms. Asa 
matter of fact, we judge on a review of the whole evidence 
that, with the exception of Virginia and Georgia, which are 
really exhausted, the South has suffered less than Southerners 
believe. Virginia has borne the brunt of the war, has 
sent its whole white population ‘sinto it, has given up 
its richest valley to armies, has defended its capital, and 
has supplied many needs other than its own. It was very 
much in earnest, and the presence within it of the great army 
of the Confederacy made its Government very strong. Georgia, 
too, gave an extraordinary proportion of its people to the 
army—the Governor complaining in 1865 that he had no 
young men left—and was besides injured by Sherman’s march. 
We do not believe the accounts of the proceedings of that 
army which have recently appeared, can in fact show that 
the narrative of the destruction of Columbia is a mistake from 
beginning to end. But to talk of the innocuous march of any 
army whatsoever, and especially of an army requiring supplies, 
is simply to talk nonsense. Armies cannot help destroying. 
Be the general never so determined, soldiers will straggle in 
squads, and straggling squads of soldiers who risk something, 
and therefore are determined to get something, are worse than 
flights of locusts. They fire so much which they cannot carry 
away. So do the bodies sent out to bring in supplies. So do 
the “ followers,” of whom no general ever quite rids his camp. 
So, above all, do the reckless villains of the invaded country 
whom the dissolution of authority lets loose, and who in 
the instance quoted took it into their heads that Columbia 
might be a Moscow, and burnt it just before the invaders 
arrived. At all events Georgia is poor, but the body of the 
Confederacy is not, or rather would not be, but that masses of 
wealth having been invested in “ black property,’ has with the 
emancipation of that property been transferred to the owner- 
ship of the property itself. It has not ceased to exist, any 
more than coal has ceased to exist because water has broken 
into the coal-mine, but it is temporarily unavailable. 

The return to the Union of the whole South, injured, and 
in two States frightfully injured, upon certain terms may be 
held to be assured, and the dispute now going on is as to the 
terms. The mass of Southerners consider that as to all 
questions save slavery they ought to re-enter upon their 
ancient terms, with an eye, for example, to a possible assump- 
tion of the Federal power. This pretension the North is 
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not altogether disposed to negative, provided only that this ques- 
tion of slavery, or, in better words, of the aristocratic constitution 
of society, can under that assumption be satisfactorily settled. 
To this, however, the Southerners demur. Neither their de- 
feats, nor the visible breakdown of their system, nor the appa- 
rent hopelessness of reviving it, nor the impossibility of 
regaining political status while their resistance lasts, has 
reconciled them to the liberation of the slave. He is to 
remain bond, though bond as race to race, not as individual 
to individual. He is to work as per order, to be respectful 
qua negro, and bound by law to the soil which he is 
considered born to cultivate. To this end the Southerners 
demand full and absolute right for each State to pass a 
Black Code containing laws which, under different forms and 
names, reduce the blacks legally to serfs, to deny them votes, 
which may be wise, to deny them education, which is unwise, to 
deny them legal rights, which is criminal, and to deny them the 
power of rising, which is fatal to republican society. This demand 
the States support by a steady refusal to accept any other terms, 
a refusal so steady that only one State has regularly “come 
in,” by political threats of different kinds, and by a revival of 
that system of popular terrorism over whites and blacks alike 
which, far more than the laws, supported the ancient tyrannical 
regime. If a black man is impertinent he is shot, if a white 
man interferes he is threatened with the vengeance of a “ com- 
mittee of citizens,” or, as we call it, with lynch law. The 
Northern army still left in the South, and estimated at 
200,000 men, is, even if it reaches that number, which we 
greatly doubt, concentrated at points from which the Con- 
federacy can be overpowered, and neither can nor does garri- 
son the South. In the capitals there is order, and at the 
commanding points, but in the country districts there is not 
order, or rather there is an order menacing to the Union, to 
freedom, and to all the results supposed to be achieved by the 
war. From these positions the Southerner, it seems certain, 
will not, until compelled, recede. He loses little except in pride 
by waiting, and his pride feels more aggrieved by the equality 
of negroes with himself than by the inequality between his 
State and some other in the Northern distance. Con- 
sequently he resists, and will resist, and is to all appearance 
as willing to do battle for serfage as he ever was for slavery, 
though conscious at the same time that he has not equal power. 
He has not, as some Northerners say, “‘ accepted the card,” or, 
as some Englishmen say, “recognized the position,’”’ but is 
only dimly aware that his strength is gone, that he cannot a 
second time shake the pillars of the temple and bring it down 
in ruins on himself. He will not be a freeman, rather he will 
be a “ citizen of an American Poland,” a Hungarian, an Irish- 
man, anybody who seems to him the exemplar of a down- 
trodden and persecuted person. There is fight in him yet, of 
the passive sort, but as stubborn and in its way as daring as 
he ever displayed in the field, and he will inflict on the 
Union infinite trouble and on the black race infinite suffering, 
before the Government or the victims are finally free of the 
struggle which has cost the first so much energy, the second 
so many tears. Passive resistance to the Union for the sake 
of maintaining serfage is, we are convinced, the general 
attitude of the people of the South. 

It is with a people in this attitude. and another people much 
stronger, not less stubborn, much better organized, and, we hope, 
determined that serfage shall cease as well as slavery, that the 
great work shall be done once for all, whatever the cost or the 
hazard, that President Johnson, himself a Southerner, detest- 
ing slavery as anti-Unionist, but not detesting slavery as anti- 
Christian, has to deal in his first Message. ‘How he deals 
with it we shall know within a few hours of the appearance of 
these lines, and meanwhile we supply, so far as we are able, 
the materials for forming an opinion on his action. 





THE ARMY DOCTORS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 


HE crash which has been long dreaded in the Medical 
Department of the Army has come at last. It is now 
years since the fight between the Government and the medical 
profession first began. The battle has been a curious one. 
The Lancet and the professors at the medical colleges have 
now for some time past united in persuading all young 
aspirants to distinction in the medical faculty to avoid the 
service of Her Majesty, while the Government has been 
forced to all sorts of shifts in order to obtain men by some 
means other than that of complying with the demands which 
were made upon it. And now from the far East we learn 
some of the results of thissquabble. In Hong Kong, the worst 
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station occupied by the British army, in a season so sickly 
that invalid soldiers are crowded out of the hospitals into the 
verandahs, one man has to fill half-a-dozen offices and tend a 
battalion without even an assistant-surgeon. 

It is idle to divert attention from the palpable insufficiency 
of the medical staff by pointing out, as the Zimes does, that 
the two principal medical officers were with the Commander. 
in-Chief in Japan. It is perhaps possible that these two medi- 
cal men may have heard from Hong Kong reports which 
ought to have led them to return thither with all speed, in 
order to afford such assistance as they could in the emergency, 
but it is evident that the crisis found the staff utterly inade- 
quate to perform the duties required of it, and that the diffi- 
culty arose, not from any want of self-sacrifice on the part of 
the medical men, but from an actual deficiency in their num- 
ber. The 7%mes considers it very desirable that inquiry should 
be made into the circumstances of the case. So do we, but 
whether it should turn out that the officers to whom the 
Times refers were to blame in the matter or not, one thing is 
certain, that sooner or later we should have found ourselves 
face to face with some dire calamity of this kind, medical aid 
not having been at hand to prevent it or relieve its worst fea- 
tures. It would indeed be strange if it were not so. There were 
not sufficient medical officers in China, probably because there 
were not in the army sufficient medical officers to send thither. 
Almost every Gazette that appears records the retirement of 
some one or more doctors from the army, and though a short 
time ago the Government altered all the rules which had till 
then been adhered to in the admission of medical men to the ser- 
vice, and allowed, as a temporary measure, an altogether 
new class of men to supply the place of those who refused 
to accept their offers, the lists have not been filled up. 
* Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” While the Government 
higgles the army suffers. The question has become one far 
too serious to be left any longer in professional hands. If our 
army is to exist at all, we must have a supply of properly 
qualified medical men to attend upon it. It will therefore 
afford no small satisfaction to all who have any interest in the 
well-being of our soldiers, or any desire that justice should be 
done to a very excellent body of men, that a commission has 
been appointed to inquire into the causes which have of late 
prevented medical men from entering the army as willingly as 
they did formerly. With the composition of this commission 
we doubt if they feel the same satisfaction. 

It will perhaps somewhat startle our readers to hear that 
the heads of the two branches of the medical service—the 
military and naval, have both been appointed members of the 
committee which is to investigate the administration of their 
departments. Dr. Bryson is, we believe, fairly popular with 
the Naval medical officers, and we have nothing personally 
to say against Sir James Gibson, the Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department, but it is notorious that not 
long ago the pages of the medical papers were filled with 
letters and articles complaining of the way in which, in 
sundry instances, he had managed the departmens; it is a 
self-evident fact that the period of his administration and that 
of the dearth of army doctors are very nearly identical ; and 
it is undoubtedly the case that in private life the complaints 
which are made by medical men refer very frequently indeed 
to such points as the refusal of exchanges for mutual con- 
venience, allowed and almost encouraged in every other 
branch of the army, the gross violation of Royal Warrants 
as to the promotion of assistant-surgeons, the removal of these 
officers from station to station without reasonable cause and 
to their great inconvenience, and lastly, the extreme incivility 
which, as it is alleged, the chief always thinks it necessary to dis- 
play towards his juniors. We confess that we think it would be 
in any case exceedingly undesirable that the head of a depart- 
ment should sit on a commission which must chiefly examine 
his own subordinate officers. But when the complaints into 
which the commission is to inquire relate chiefly to the very 
points in the management of a military department for which 
the head of it is most directly responsible, it seems to us that 
the fact that he is himself a member of the commission is 
sufficient in itself to destroy all confidence in the results of 
the inquiry. We do trust that before it is too late this mis- 
take will be remedied. The question is a sufficiently difficult 
one when the most careful consideration that can be applied to 
the subject has been exercised upon it. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of a position more trying than that of a medical officer 
in the army. He is obliged to associate almost solely with a 
body of men who must of necessity have more interests in 
common with one another than they have with him. The 
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position of a third person in company with two intimate | 


friends is one proverbially unpleasant. Yet this is, as it 
were, our doctors’ almost inevitable position. The duties of 
his brother officers throw them together, his duties take him 
away from them. He is probably a better read man than 
most of them. They are probably more fond of out-door 
pursuits than he is. Their favourite topics of conversation 
differ just as their occupations do, and the result is too apt to 
be that the doctor feels himself a stranger among those with 
whom he ought to be most intimate, and when he forms, as 
numbers of army doctors do, close friendships with particular 
officers, when he is a favourite, as he often is, with the entire 
regiment, he yet feels like an alien adopted into the regi- 
mental family, and not like a son of the house. The ways 
in which this feeling finds expression are sometimes very 
curious. One can hardly repress a smile when an old “ Regi- 
mental-Surgeon ’’ writes to a military contemporary to explain 
that the wrong of which he most complains, is that he was 
not asked to dinner by the General commanding in Dub- 
lin, and, while of course repudiating the notion that he 
had the slightest desire to have been so honoured, declares 
that in consequence of the slight from which he then suffered 
no son of his shall ever enter Her Majesty’s service as a doctor. 
But it is very seldom easy for men to know exactly where their 
own shoes pinch. They feel the irritation, but ascribe it to a 
wrong cause. We do not in the least believe that the probably 
accidental mistake which was made in the case of this good 
man, would have rankled in his mind if he had not felt him- 
self otherwise in an uncomfortable position. He felt that he was 
in a different relationship towards his brother officers from that 
in which they stood towards one another. The tendency 
towards self-assertion, which such a feeling is almost sure to 
bring with it, led him to fancy that they treated him as if 
he were in a different social position to themselves, and he 
resented the particular neglect in question as an instance of 
this treatment. 

Looking to the present composition of the commission 
appointed to try this question, we should not be at all surprised 
to have a report issued by them which would assert that the 
whole cause of complaint alleged by the doctors whom they 
examined was some distinction of dress between themselves 
and their brother officers, and that they would be perfectly 
content could they obtain some costume of magnificent cloth 
of gold, silk-embroidered and jewel-embossed. Our own belief 
is, that the real grounds of complaint are much more closely 
connected with the pay of their own profession outside the 
service and the administration of their own department within 
it, than with any jealousy of their brother officers. We can- 
not say that no ill-feeling ever exists between the so-called 
combatant officers as a body and the medical officers as a body. 
If we are correct in our explanation of the position of the two 
parties towards each other, it would be very strange if there were 
never any unpleasantness of the kind. On the one hand the medi- 
cal man is very apt to fancy that he can diminish the isolation 
of his position by getting himself dressed in all respects like a 
“combatant officer,” or by some equally ineffectual changes 
in his outward circumstances, and he is in consequence a little 
too ready to write indignant letters to newspapers with a view 
to achieve these results, or to scold his brother officers into 
treating him like one of themselves, “ like a gentleman,”’ as he 
would put it. On the other hand, the “combatant officers,” 
provoked by constant growls about these obviously insignifi- 
cant trifles, are very much too ready to fancy that the whole 
medical body are a grumbling race, who have no real grievance, 
and despite their liking for particular members of the pro- 
fession, perhaps almost for each particular member of the 
profession, are in consequence apt at times to use sweeping 
terms of denunciation, which are sure to be too readily caught 
up and repeated by the kind friends of both parties who are 
never wanting in a case of the kind. 

We cannot pretend to have any specific remedy for the 
case, but we certainly believe that if there ever was a question 
which required calm, unprejudiced investigation, this is it. If 
ever there was a question of vital importance to our army, this 
is it. If ever there was a question relating to that army 
which required instant and decisive answer, this is it. When 
cholera last invaded our shores the army enjoyed an excep- 
tional exemption from its ravages, thanks mainly to the care 
then taken in the matter. Can we hope that if our Medical 
Department continue in the state which this news from Hong 
Kong has disclosed, the army will again enjoy the same 
immunity during the cholera invasion which most of us 
anticipate next spring? Is it well to wait till then for the 





decision of this question? Is it well to postpone indefinitely 
the settlement of it by appointing for its investigation a com- 
mission which, however excellent its intentions may be, must 
by the very nature of its composition close the mouths of 
those whose evidence ought to be most eagerly sought for ? 
Is it well to entrust to the very best of men the work of 
inquiring into their own doings ? 








THE ROOT AND THE CURE OF MARIOLATRY. 

HE Times, in a review of Dr. Pusey’s last pamphlet, marked by 
more thought than its reviews usually are, affirms that the 

final obstacles to any re-union or definite treaty of peace between. 
the English Church and the Church of Rome are the belief in 
Infallibility and the worship of the Virgin, and as regards the 
Anglican party it is probably in the right. With average English- 
men the dogma of transubstantiation, and the system of sacer- 
dotalism of which that is the foundation, are probably still more 
effective barriers. No race is likely to accept the dogma of transub- 
stantiation as a belief, after once rejecting it, until it sees what 
the dogma means, and we very much doubt whether average 
Englishmen, whatever their future training, ever will see precisely 
what it means, whether they will ever recognize fully that besides 
flour, water, yeast, and salt, there is a metaphysical substance 
called bread, which may be miraculously changed, evidence being 
adduced to that effect, without any inevitable change in the 
elements which produce it. They will go on asserting to the end 
of time that flour can't be flesh, just as if anybody had ever 
said it could, with a simple directness which, like the protest of 
the boor that he sees the sun go round, almost baffles argument. 
Nor will they ever hold, for in the depth of the Catholic 
period they never did hold, that the right of teaching 
and the power of working a daily miracle can by possibility 
descend, like gout, hereditarily, or like an official warrant by 
transmission at human discretion from one human authority to 
another. ‘To the mass of Englishmen talk of the Apostolic succes- 
sion is, and we believe will remain, simply silliness. If the clergy 
have got it, whatever it is, very good; if they have not got it, very 
good too ; in neither case is it of any more importance than any 
other inherited or official advantage which helps a man in the race, 
but does not make him winner. Cetleris paribus, the orthodox 
Briton rather prefers a *‘ regular ” clergyman, as he rather prefers 
an aristocratic candidate for Parliament, but cause being shown 
he turns from the slim curate to listen to Spurgeon, and is not 
impressed by Ken when Bunyan is talking English. But to the 
Anglican who has convinced himself of the real presence, the 
worship of Mary is probably the real stumbling-block and 
rock of offence. He could get over infallibility much as 
the Hohenstauffen used to do, when they first pitted the State 
against the Church, by aflirming that although it must exist 
nobody knows where it exists, and the only certain guide to 
its habitat, the consensus of the entire Christian world, can never be 
obtained. Purgatory to people who believe in a Dantesque hell 
is a mental relief, ‘‘ the worship of saints” may be refined into a 
commemoration, and the distinction between mortal and venial 
sin is accepted in everything but theory by every Protestant who 
ever lived. But Mariolatry—we do not mean to use the term 
offensively, but as we use Bibliolatry—they cannot get over, and 
Mariolatry has become of the very essence of the Roman cult. 
That it should be so is perhaps the most striking psychological 
fact within the whole domain of theology. We do not mean only 
in the extreme form given to it by the doctors who declare, though 
without the consent of the body of their followers, that Mary was 
conceived without sin, and therefore deity, or who exult in the 
wire-drawn deduction that as the substance of Christ is present in 
the Eucharist the substance of his mother must be present too, 
but in its older and more popular form, the worship of the Virgin, 
the importation of a goddess into a monotheism, is a spiritual 
marvel well worth an effort to explain. Had there been the faintest 
ground for it in Scripture, or in that body of uncritical deduction from 
Scripture called patristic tradition, it would have been explicable, 
but there is none. Christ himself expressly repudiated His mother’s 
authority, the notion of its existence never seems to have occurred 
to St. Paul or St. Peter, who never so much as name her, and for the 
first two centuries after Christ the idea of any special sanctity, 
or still more any spiritual power, attaching to the mother of 
Jesus and His brothers never seems to have entered a Christian 
head. ‘The tenet being arbitrary must have had its root in some 
deep want of human nature, some irresistible crave which induced 
or, as it were, compelled mankind to look out into theologic space 
for a supplement to their ordinary faith. We believe that it had 
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such a root, and among Southern Catholics has one now, and 
that the attempt of Anglicans, and indeed of Teutonic Catholics 
generally, to subordinate the Virgin's place in the ecclesiastical 
system while holding the ideas which mate her necessary, will 
until the new thoughts now seething in all Churches rise to the top 
be entirely abortive. 

We believe the worship of Mary,—originally an accident, 
the priesthood in its grand fight with Paganism feeling 
the need of a perfect feminine ideal, and in its recoil from the 
sexual laxity of Paganism exalting virginity into an active merit,— 
to have attained its marvellous popularity from this cause. She 
was the one being for ages whom spiritual teachers declared to be 
spiritually powerful, and did not invest with unendurable terrors. 
In the awful fight with Paganism which lasted thirteen centuries 
the Catholic theologians grew fearfully hard, just as in the shorter 
and sharper fight with them the Calvinists were welded into steel. 
God became in their hands what Dante believed Him to be, the 
all-holy executor of righteous but most unendurable vengeance, 
a fearful Being, ever sending forth on nations judgments, 
on individuals tortures elaborated beyond imagination, and in- 
tended to endure to all eternity. The terror of physical tor- 
ments to be suffered by the body for ever grew insuffer- 
able, and there was no visible path of safety or conceivable 
escape. To live justly was useless, for a just life included 
in the ideas of priests obedience to them and attention to a 
régime of observances as oppressive as the old ceremonial 
law. ‘To turn to Christ seemed hopeless, for Christ had been 
slowly degraded from His transcendent position as Redeemer of 
mankind into one of two attitudes—the patient sacrifice offered 
by an angry Deity to His own wrath, or the embodied Church 
who interceded for man when the requirements of the Church had 
been fulfilled, and at no other time. Even in the former aspect, 
now comforting to millions who do not see that, God being just 
as well as merciful, Redemption cannot mean the punishment of 
the innocent, there was no hope for the earlier Christian. ‘The 
creed had become a cult, faith an act daily repeated, and that act 
was declare l impossible except through the intervention of the 
Church and under mental conditions which she summed up in the 
single law of obedience to herself. Salvation, essential to avoid 
elaborate1 physical torture, only through the Eucharist; the 
Kucharist only to the worthy ; the worthy those only whom the 
Church thinks worthy ;—this was for ten centuries the sum of the 
Christian plan, a plan, be it remembered, set before men with as 
high an ideal of goodness as we have, but a much lower moral 
fibre. Decent Atheists nowadays could not, for example, do the 
cruelties Christians then performed without a shudder. The belief 
in purgatory spread, but brought little relief, for man scarcely 
conceives eternity, and thinks torture for millions of years as terrible 
as torture for ever. The world grew full of the horror and depression 
which, visible for centuries, culminated in the tenth century, till 
men refused to beget children and property lost its value, and 
bad and good believed strenuously that the hour was approaching 
when the judgment should commence and the final and unen- 
durable misery should begin. ‘The utter decay of the true ideal 
of Christ, of any knowledge of His character even, which marks 
this long stage in Christianity, would be inexplicable, did we not 
remember that for popular use the Gospels were non-existent, that 
Christ was ever becoming in popular imagination sterner against 
sin, ‘* Rex tremendz majestatis, qui salvandos salvat gratis,” that 
the single idea of relemption ever presented to the masses was 
that of a sacrifice useless unless the Levites consented that it 
should be useful. Amidst the gloom, however, shone one refulgent 
figure. ‘The people had no means of knowing that Mary had not 
been revealed as Christ had been revealed—remember how swiftly 
her worship died after printing brought home the facts—the 
priests said she was all-powerful, and she was surrounded 
with no magic terrors, No one painted her wielding the 
thunderbolts, or organizing eternal terror, or demanding the 
sacrifice of the innocent, She was always the same, the nurs- 
ing mother, weeping for man, who could save, yet demanded 
nothing save prayer, and worship, and purity of life, and man, 
hungering for the benignity which he felt must exist somewhere 
in Heaven, for the merciful comprehension of his frailty which 
must be in some Being’s heart, independent of all formula, or 
ceremonial, or act like eating, turned in a rapture of relief to her. 
The more her efficacious power was exalted the greater became 
his sense of security, till priests and people, emotion and logic, the 
sense of sin and the thirst for mercy all conspiring, the pure and 
serene Jewish matron, whom the sternest of Protestants still 
recognize as the ideal type of holy but human womanhood, was 





Heaven. The quality of mercy, denied in the Almighty, forgotten 
in Christ, was deified once more, and once more there was an 
object of worship approachable by the heart alone. We could 
fill number after number of this journal with stories of the 
Middle Ages, many ludicrous, many trivial, one or two 
sublime, but all penetrated with this single thought, that 
from Mary, and Mary alone, could heart worship, and re. 
pentance, and prayer, in the very second of death, in the very 
act of sin, without the Eucharist, without the priest, at sea, in the 
desert, in the very home of vice, obtain instant and full remission, 
Men felt there was truth there, and had no means of knowing that 
the instrument of that truth was a pure invention, non-existent in 
fact, non-existent in revelation. 

And the belief in Mary will die out among the Southern races 
of Europe, among women who still believe in dogmatic Catholicism, 
among those few men of the North who still hold the formula “ Chris- 
tianity is true, and Christianity is Catholicism,” only when they 
have perceived, as man will perceive at last, or all our faith is vain, 
that in the real Christ, the Christ of St. John, all that priests have 
ascribed to Mary is contained, the infinite mercy, and love, and, 
above all, the comprehension of humanity; that the feminine 
element of which sceptics have complained in His character is there, 
and is its perfecting strain; that in Him both the ideals which 
the Catholic has divided are completely united. There is no road to 
reunion through Anglicanism, through the doctrines of men who like 
Dr. Pusey declare the wretched idea of a materialistic hell,—which 
when men heartily believed, as in Dante’s time, made them insuf- 
ferably bad,—to be the guardian belief of morals, who think the 
road to heaven lies through a eult, who ascribe to acts done 
by priests healing powers to the soul whose shell has endured 
them, who see in the eternal Son not the Redeemer of mankind, 
but the substance of an innocent sacrifice to be perpetually 
repeated to avert the wrath of an angry God, jealous for His own 
glory. The prospect of overt reunion, if it exists at all,—and we 
see not why a banyan is preferable to a forest clump, why all the 
diamonds of earth are more diamond when joined in one sparkling 
chain,—lies not there, but in the faith which believes that 
Christ descended for humanity, that in Him Godhead, manhood, 
and womanhood were absolutely united, and that the work He 
came to do was done. 





IXAGGERATION AND CARICATURE. 

A SPLENDID Baron Munchausen, illustrated very fully by 
L Gustave Doré, has been issued by the publishers of Gustave 
Doré’s Dante, but it seems to us that the artist’s genius is almost 
wasted on subjects of such mere exaggeration as the Baron's 
adventures. There are no doubt some illustrations of great 
power wherever the stories of the Baron accidentally approach 
weird subjects,—for any touch of the kind is always accidental in 
that string of exaggerated impossibilities. ‘Thus the picture of 
the Baron's device for securing a valuable black fox’s skin with- 
out injuring it with a bullet-hole, suits the artist’s genius for 
painful grotesquerie. The Baron, it will be remembered, fires a ten- 
penny nail at the fox’s brush so as to nail him to a tree, and then, 
cutting a cross cut on his forehead, thereby opening a hole in the 
skin, whips him violently with a whip till the fox jumps out of 
his own skin, leaving it complete and uninjured for his assailant. 
Gustave Doré carelessly exaggerates even upon the Baron's 
exaggeration by making the skinless fox issue from the mouth 
of the fox-skin instead of from the cross cut in the 
head—the only touch in the story meant to reconcile the out- 
raged imagination of the reader to the gross absurdity it con- 
tains—and he is very faulty in not drawing the skin from which 
the skinless fox is issuing as limp and collapsing as the 
flesh and bone is withdrawn. But it is impossible to give a 
better or more unpleasant conception of a fox that from excessive 
anguish had just jumped out of its own skin than the artist has 
done. Itis much more weird than a skeleton, and the flesh has 
the appearance of having recently torn itself out of its natural 
covering. The picture of the running hare with four legs as well 
under as over its back, so that when it is tired it has only to turn 
over on its back and run with the other quartet, has also some- 
thing uncanny about it, but for the most part the Baron's absurd 
stories are not worthy of Gustave Doré’s illustrations. If 
any one wishes to think of a horse cut in two, each half of 
which can run about separately, he can do so without the help of 
an artist of this kind, and pictures of lions jumping right down 
a crocodile’s jaws, or of a full-grown cherry tree upon a stag’s 
forehead sown there by a cherry-stone from the Baron’s gun, 
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drawings. In truth the stories of Baron Munchausen are not 
even caricature, but pure exaggeration, and not exaggeration of 
that peculiar kind which calls out the quaint unnatural gleams 
of Gustave Doré’s distorting imagination. Instead of being subtle 
and unexpected deviations from the regular course of thought, 
which surprise one by the happy ingenuity of the variations on 
ordinary long-bow stories, their one characteristic is that they are 
very vigorous pulls at the ordinary long bow, only exceeding other 
pulls in audacity and continuity of strain. Perhaps now and 
then there may be a gleam of humour, as where the fur cloak 
bitten by a mad dog goes mad, and falls violently upon a dress 
suit in the same bureau, but for the most part they are stories of 
pure exaggeration in the direct line of conception of ordinary 
bounces. 

The true difference between exaggeration and caricature is no 
doubt that the latter always implies an idea of some sort which 
can be separated from the alloy with which it is mixed, and ren- 
dered prominent, only by exaggeration, —often by the slightest possi- 
ble exaggeration, —the more subtle the better, —while exaggeration 
is nothing but multiplication by so high a multiplier as to converta 
possibility into an absurdity. Many of Munchausen’s stories are 
really nothing more than possibilities enormously magnified into 
impossibilities,—as, for instance, the tying of the horse on the snow 
field to a protuberance which turns out on the subsidence of the 
snow in the morning to be a village church steeple, to which the 
horse remains dangling, —or the ocean of milk and islands of cheese, 
which of course are simply dairy-maids’ visions with infinite mul- 
tipliers. And where the impossibility is organic, as in the case of 
the cherry-tree on the stag’s forehead, the impossibility only arises 
from applying the rough analogy of growth in the earth to growth 
in the stag’s forehead. ‘This is not caricature. ‘There is no idea 
in the thing which is capable of being thrown into relief by ex- 
aggeration. And asa rule there never is such an idea when it 
needs exaggeration of a very gross order to produce the sense of 
the ludicrous. ‘True caricature always exaggerates no doubt, but 
the slighter the touch of exaggeration, so that it answer the purpose, 
the more complete is the caricature. When Mr. Pecksniff’s piety 
is to be caricatured, Dickens manages it entirely by the calmness 
and minuteness of his particularity in alluding to ordinary domes- 
ticities, while still supposed to be at once smarting under a sense of 
injury, and overcoming it by an effort of great Christian forgive- 
ness. ‘Charity, my dear, when you give me my bed candlestick to- 
night, remind me to pray for Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, who has done 
me an injury;” and the bed candlestick is just the touch of exaggera- 
tion which makes this sentence caricature. His mind remains so calm 
and transparent through insult that he is not only in danger of for- 
getting the whole matter, but can conceive clearly the minutest in- 
cident of the occasion on which he wishes to be reminded of the 
duty of praying for his enemy. So, again, the caricature of 
his candour, when he is beaten by Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, 
is effected by a similar delicacy of touch,—‘ You have beaten 
me with a stick which J have every reason to believe had knobs 
on it; but I am not angry.” He will not even assert the 
fact, but takes care to make it clear that he is only inferring 
(perhaps erroneously) to the conformation of the stick from 
certain indentations which he had felt, or supposed himself to 
have felt, in his flesh during the beating. The ‘every rea- 
son tg believe” is here the touch of exaggeration essential to 
the caricature. Or, to take another instance, when poor Mr. 
Lillywick, the water-rate collector, is so profoundly captivated 
by the charms of the spinster actress, Miss Petowker, that, 
after witnessing her performance of the dance in the “ Blood- 
Drinker’s Burial,” he describes it as ‘‘ absorbing, fairy-like, toomul- 
tuous,” the caricature is scarcely exaggeration at all; it con- 
sists only in the very slight magnifying power applied to a 
water-rate collector's conceptions of the Ideal, and the dis- 
covery, under that microscopic examination, of the same state 
of mind in a water-rate collector which induces poets so 
often to clothe as it were the external universe with the hues of 
their own minds. Mr. Lillywick’s mind was “ toomultuous” 
with excitement at Miss Petowker’s dance, at the length of the 
back-hair she had let down as it waved about during the per- 
formance of the ‘* Blood-Drinker’s Burial,” and he transferred the 
tumultuousness of his own nature to the fairy-like being he was 
extolling. The caricature after all consists simply in the very 
slight but happy exaggeration of the bald contrasts in a water- 
rate collector’s poetic raptures,—exaggeration just enough to make 

you feel that his mind was genuinely in that attitude which, had 
he not been a water-rate collector, or rather, had he been a culti- 
vated man, would have been poetic. It is the latent idea brought 
out in the words, which constitutes the caricature, —the exaggera- 


tion, so far as it exists, only serves to bring out the idea more dis- 
tinctly to the reader's mind. 

But it will be said that the American exaggerating stories are 
genuine caricature, and that their fun consists almost exclusively 
in the vastness of the multipliers which they use so coolly. We 
do not think so. There is humour no doubt in their case in the very 
magnitude of the exaggeration,—but why? Only because the 
greatness of the country has suggested to Americans such quantita- 
tive vastness in comparing themselves with Europeans, that their 
attitude of mind has become big, and there is consequently a drama- 
tic idea, not mere exaggeration, in putting great stretches of thought 
into their mouths. When the Yankee said that America was 
bounded on the North by Aurora Borealis, on the South by the 
Southern Cross, on the east by the Rising Sun, and on the west 
by the Day of Judgment, the caricature was not in the greatness 
of the language, but in the relation of that big language 
to the big thought in the minds of genuine Yankees. Still 
even this is poor caricature compared with the best American 
stories, which always contain something much more than a 
mere magnified image of fact,—namely, some little bit of 
realistic detail that expresses intense repose of mind in relation 
to the exaggeration of which they are guilty ; and the caricature 
lies in the high relief given by exaggeration to this quiet self- 
possession of the Yankee intellect far more than in the exag- 
geration itself. Thus in that humorous. story about the man 
who was fastened up in an old oil tub by the Indians, and 
who released himself by the aid of a bear, who put in his 
tail through the bung-hole in order to get at the remains of 
the oil, the essence of the caricature is far less in the 
bounces of the narrator, who relates how the bear ran off when 
he felt his tail seized hold of, jumped over a precipice, and 
so shattered his prison to pieces and released the prisoner, than 
in the calm Yankee reflection and precision of detail with which the 
whole story is narrated. When he had seized hold of the bear's 
tail, he tells us that he cried out, ‘‘ Charge, Chester, charge! on, 
Stanley, on!” to alarm the bear into action, and the effect of this 
‘‘eleguent extract” coming from aman in such a situation is irresis- 
tible. So when Artemus Ward in one of his orations tells his audi- 
ence that ‘‘ The earth continues its diurnal rotashun on its axis, 
subjéck to the Constitution of the United States,” the essence of 
the caricature consists entirely in the happy emphasis given by the 
exaggeration to the value set by the Americans on their Consti- 
tution, and which suggests to Aitemus Ward to enthrone it among 
the laws of the physical universe with a licence such as Words- 
worth used with respect to Duty, when he said in his great ode,-- 

“ Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient Heavens through Thee are fresh and strong.” 
True caricature cannot exist without some idea to bring out, 
which it often brings out by the slightest possible touches of ex- 
aggeration. Exaggeration, without caricature, rings flat and 
vulgar on any but raw childish imaginations. 

And this is the true difficulty of caricature in art. It is not 
easy for an artist to bring out clearly an idea by means of 
exaggeration, and nothing is more vulgar than the long 
noses, and round stomachs, and other exaggerations of mere 
physical defects or eccentricities. Nothing is rarer than 
a great pictorial caricaturist. Cruikshank has something of 
that power, but he excels more in the grotesque and quaint 
than in caricature. Still his picture in Grimm's German Stories 
of Dummling carrying that golden goose which has the peculiar 
property that it draws after him any one who merely touches his 
dress or touches the dress of any one touching him, is genuine 
caricature. ‘The long procession of involuntary followers in all 
sorts of costumes would not alone constitute a caricature. But 
Dummling’s own apparent entire unconsciousness of the train 
behind him, the genuine earnestness of purpose with which he 
is proceeding in order to make the melancholy princess at the 
window laugh, and the excessive alarm and excitement of a very 
small dog that is a spectator of the procession, and which is bark- 
ing furiously at it, turn mere drollery into caricature. ‘The exag- 
gerated embarrassments of the various parties to this ludicrous 
procession, set off so curiously the business-thrift of Dummling, 
who is making his fortune out of its absurdities, and also the un- 
consciousness of the dog to those absurdities, that what would 
otherwise be mere food for laughter, takes the subtler humour of 
caricature. But in general there is nothing more rare in art than 
true caricature. Full as Punch is of humorous designs, it is rarely 
| indeed that we find in it one that can be properly called happy and 
| delicate caricature, a picture, that is, in which some exaggeration 
_of touch—more or less slight, as the case may be—brings out clearly 
a humorous idea that would not otherwise be sufficiently distinct. 
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CULTURE IN THE UNITED. STATES. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, December 1, 1865. 

ConGREss meets next Monday, and it would be “as easy as 
lying” to send two columns of speculation and prediction there- 
anent. But when we are sure soon to know the event, guessing 
what it will be is unprofitable business, unless the necessity of 
immediate action turns guessing into forecast ; and in the absence 
of such occasion for the exercise of my little ingenuity, I turn 
from politics, and, to tell the truth, from a score of other subjects 
which are waiting opportunity, to say something upon a question 
brought up by two articles in the Spectator, which arrived yester- 
day—the criticism of Marian Rooke, and the sub-leader on Grade 
in America and England, in the number for November 18. 

In the first place, I venture to say that the importance assigned 
by the reviewer to Marian Rooke—to wit, that it is ‘‘ the work of 
an American who prefers European life,” and that it contains 
‘sharp criticism of everything Yankee by an American,” 
is undeserved. Without knowing anything more of the novel in 
question than the three extracts quoted by the reviewer, I 
hardly hesitate to say that it is not the work of an ‘‘ American,” * 
and that the writer is, in his own phrase, ‘‘a Britisher,” who has 
lived here long enough to see half-way through our millstone; 
which, by the way, has a hole clean through for any man who 
knows where to look for it, by which he may see, not only what 
the thing is made of, but what is on the other side. I never 
heard the word Britisher used by an ‘ American” except as a 
jocose quotation from British speakers and writers ; nor, although 
I have watched for it, have I ever seen it otherwise here in print 
except once—in the columns of the New York Times. ‘There it 
struck me as so singular that I mounted three flights of stairs to 
ask the managing editor how it came there. He denied plumply 
that it could be where I said it was. I put my finger upon the 
word. The proof-reader who read the article was sent for; the 
copy produced, and it proved that the compositor had made a 
mistake which the proof-reader had passed over, ‘‘ supposing the 
word was used in fun.” Again, twice in the first extract from 
Marian Rooke ‘‘nothink” occurs for “nothing.” ‘This alone 
would settle the question. Nothink is a sound unknown in this 
country, except as coming from lips which were not taught to 
speak here. It is more than the misplaced or even the displaced h, 
the unmistakeable sign, to us, of British birth; and we find it 
the most unmistakeable evidence of lack of early education and 
low associations on the part of those who utter it. It is safe to 
say that no man, clever enough to write Marian Rooke, and who 
was born and bred in this country, would—I might almost say 
could—make ‘a typical Yankee editor of the bad kind,” or any 
kind of Yankee write ‘‘nothink” for ‘“‘nothing.” But there is 
moral, and therefore higher and more conclusive evidence as to the 
origin of this novel, in the character of Mr. Parapet, who is set 
forth as an example of the cultivated ‘* American” who avoids 
political life. This character is in itself evidence that the author 
had looked at life in this country from without, and not from 
within. The reviewer declares himself unable to understand Mr. 
Parapet and his relations to society. No wonder; for no such 
character exists. It is a lay figure, which the author has dressed 
up in shreds of costume that he has picked up at second hand, 
and endowed with traits evolved from the depths of his moral 
consciousness. Never was there, even on Fuseli’s canvass, 
better evidence of the futility of Fuseli’s maxim jfure da se. 
But as in the anatomical lecture-room a mannikin some- 
times serves the purpose of the professor as well as a real 
man, so Mr Parapet will serve our turn both to show that 
he is himself a lifeless sham, and that there is a real and 
living thing of which he is the inadequate exponent. Assuming 
that Mr. Parapet is a type, the reviewer says :—‘‘ Every American 
writer has affirmed the existence of this class, rich, cultivated, and 
gentlemanly, but apart, and ourowncorrespondent‘ A Yankee,’ never 
tires of describing them ; but they are not understood yet 
Men of the Clinton Parapet type cannot in England remain idle ; 
how is it that they can in New York, and yet remain the intel- 
lectual and social chiefs of society? ‘That is the point on which 
Englishmen are most interested.” Can I pass by this challenge 
unanswered? But let me first say that I have (unavoidably as 
I now see) been misunderstood. I should soon “ tire” myself as 
well as my readers by describing this sort of men, if indeed there 
were enough of them here to make a sort. Of all the men whom 
I have described in these letters—not many, I believe—as types of 








* Our correspondent is too acute. We happen to know the author, and to know 
that he is a New England man,—Ep. Spectator. 





the culture and breeding of the best society here, every one was 
a hard-working public-spirited man, working hard both for him- 
self, and, in one way or another, for the public ; but not in politics, 
Any one who has looked into society here with even a moderately- 
understanding eye, will tell you that there are no drones in our hive, 
or at least too few to merit consideration as an element, even the 
smallest, in the community, and that in any case it is quite impos- 
sible for them to be “‘ the intellectual and social chiefs of society.” 
Men must work here, and work hard, not only to attain any kind 
of eminence, but to maintain that which they have reached, and 
even to hold their own upon the general level. Let them indulge 
in but a brief period of relaxation, and they are soon thrust aside 
and forgotten. A friend of mine, a lady, told me that she once 
asked her hasband, a highly educated man who had inherited a 
handsome fortune, and who yet laboured day and night either at 
his profession or in public affairs, why he worked so hard when 
there was no need of his working at all, and that he answered that 
he could follow one of two courses, either work hard constantly, 
or not work at all and “retire.” He was right. ‘There is yet no 
middle course in our society. Of our men of culture a very 
few are rich by inheritance, but only a minority are rich at all, 
nor are those few who are rich by inheritance generally distin- 
guished by superior culture and good breeding. The great 
majority have very moderate incomes, which are the fruit of their 
own exertions. What they have generally inherited is, not pro- 
perty, but the results of culture, breeding, and a consciousness of 
worth in their parentage which they shrink from disgracing. Of 
course, to preserve their culture they must possess, or be able to 
earn, incomes which keep them above sordid cares and debasing 
pursuits ; but they usually make their own fortunes, or earn their 
incomes ; and they need not be over particular as to the way in 
which they get their money, so long as it is honest. ‘The Spectator 
is right in its judgment that grade here is not much affected by 
employment, that is, in employment per se; for it is found here, 
as well as elsewhere, that a man of culture and high tone cannot 
content himself with selling tape by the yard, or whiskey by the 
noggin. 

The reviewer who has ministered occasion to me says that 
‘“‘ every American writer has affirmed the existence of this class” of 
cultivated people—a significant limitation. Let me break it down at 
once for my readers by quoting similar and recent testimony de- 
cidedly not ‘* American,” —that of Dr. Vaughan in his Notes on the 
United States published in the October number of the British 
Quarterly Review. Dr. Vaughan, when in this article he expresses 
a favourable opinion upon anything in this country, writes like a 
just but prejudiced man yielding candidly but reluctantly to the 
force of truth. So much the better. His evidence is worth the 
more. He says :—*“‘ In the upper classes of American society nearly 
all that is distinctive of it elsewhere passes away. ‘The houses of 
these persons are models of convenience and good taste. And as 
if to compensate for the absence of such appearances in some other 
connections, the signs of culture and refinement are made to present 
themselves everywhere.” It may be supposed that Dr. Vaughan 
is speaking of a small class; but he is not, as any one who knows 
will tell you, and as he himself incidentally testifies in a subsequent 
passage. He is speaking of the filthy habits, and what you call 
‘‘caddish " behaviour of the men who congregate in the ground- 
floor gentlemen’s parlours of some of our large hotels. He gays:— 
‘‘ Not a few Americans deplore the prevalence of these low and filthy 
habits ; and it is surprising that the education of the higher sort, 
diffused as it is in the United States, is not found to do more towards 
putting an end to this reproach.” I have noticed this subject now 
specially, and heretofore incidentally only because it seemed to me 
to be a matter of interest,—as indeed the Spectator asserts that it 
is,—in reference to the working of republican institutions. And in 
this last passage from Dr. Vaughan’s article you have the question 
in a nut-shell, testimony that education of the higher sort is 
diffused throughout the country; and yet that education (which 
by implication, from the nature of the case, is social as well as 
intellectual) able to do little or nothing toward putting an end to 
what is very commonly admitted to be a reproach. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that Dr. Vaughan makes a point of the ability of 
these food-bolting, boot-airing, tobacco-spitters to go to a hotel 
at which they paid five dollars a day, as if that had any thing to 
do with the matter. It has nothing whatever. Dr. Vaughan might 
have found thousands of men here, and I am quite sure did meet with 
hundreds who were, aud whose families for generations have been, 
neither wealthy nor people of consequence in public affairs, who 
are, as their fathers were, among the “ not a few” who were dis- 
gusted with that which so disgusted him. But he, and it seems 
Englishmen generally, wouder why these men do not control this 
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sith other social matters, an 1 how it is that they are not at the 
head of political affairs, or at least invo!vel in them. But we 
ht wonder at your wonder if we did not know that in Europe 
the mass of the people still follow leaders, an1 select those leaders 
from men whom they admit to be their superiors in rank, in 
culture, and in all advantages that raise men above their fellows. 
Here it is not so. Socially, outside of private houses, people meet 
on a footing of absolute equality, and for that reason within doors 
exclusiveness is the more rigid. In politics political leadership 
has almost passed away, and in place of a few leaders we 
have a swarm of political managers. Why should A, who is 
taking his ease in his inn, concern ‘thimself to conform to B's 
notions of good-breeding? B is not ‘ihe fountain of honour,” 
and there is C, who possibly has twice as much money and 


nig 


ten times as much political or business influence as B, and who | 


will drink and spit with A to his heart’s content? If A longs to 
visit at B’s house, or to marry his daughter, that’s another matter. 
But if his own tastes do not lead him to habits and manners like 
those of B, all that he has to gain by adopting them will be B's 
society, which in that case will not seem to him of great value. 
And why should the majority of uncultivated men, each of whom 
counts one, choose for their delegates to the Legislature or to Con- 


gress the cultivated men, each of whom also counts one, and no more? | 


They will choose the men who ean do their work, and who can 
mingle with them and talk with them after their own fashion, and 
whose mere presence among them is not a reproach, almost an 
offence. Here legislators and men in office are merely public ser- 
yants, and it is written that “ the disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant above his lord.” ‘This is the reason why men of 
culture generally shun politics, and why such men as Mr. Sumner, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Seward are the rare representatives of a 
vanishing class of statesmen, and why there is an absolute 
severance here between political and social life. As to the ability 
of uncultured men to serve the country, and to serve it well, look 
at Mr. Lincoln and General Grant, two as lowly born and uncul- 
tivated mon as could be founl native to this soil. But although 
men of culture and social standing here generally eschew politics, 
they are not the selfish drones an] fastidious recluses that the 
author of Marian Rooke represents them by setting up Mr. Parapet 
as their type. It is by volunteers from their ranks that all the 
public work not political is done. And in estimating how much 
this work is, it must be rememberel how little Government does 
here, and that it is our policy to have it do as little as possible. 
It is by the men of whom we have been speaking that all our 
religious and benevolent institutions are managed. ‘They are 
governors of hospitals, trustees of colleges, of schools, of libraries, 
of associations of all kinds for the encouragemert of literature and 
art ; they are the vestrymen of our churches, the managers of our 
Bible societies, almshouses, orphan asylums, reformatery institu- 
tions, aud societies for improving the condition of the poor; 
commissioners of emigration, of the Central Park, and what not ; 
all of which spheres of action are entirely removed from politics, 
and with none of which, except the last two, has Government, 
State or National, anything to do. ‘The Sanitary Commission, 
that gigantic benevolent association which spread itself like a net- 
work over the land, and had associate members and branches in 
every town of any importance, the Christian Commission, the 
Freedinan’s Association, and the Soldiers’ Aid Society, were all 
mauaged and worked to their minutest details by volunteers from 
this class of men, not one of whom would have touched polities 
with a pair of tongs. But these men are not without their due 
influence in the political affairs of the country, although it is 
indirectly exercised, and is truly influence, not agency. What is 
said by the majority of our politicians offends them, what is done 
is generally in accordance with their views. Our laws will bear 
examination and comparison with those of any country, although 
the speeches of those who make them will not. But not one in 
a hundred of the speeches that are made have a feather's weight 





in the shaping of legislation or of public opinion. If you would | 


rightly judge the value of our political mill, you must look at the 
quality of its grist, and not listen to the noise of the clapper. 
A YANKEE. 


THE VOLUNTEERS IN CASE OF REBELLION. 
‘To tne Eprror or Tur * Srectaror.”] 
11th December, 1865. 


employed as an instrument of coercion in another Peterloo. But 
can they be soemployel? I have been under the impression— 
and, right or wrong, I know it is the prevailing one—that the 
English volunteers can only be called upon to repel an actual or 
threatened invasion; and I can imagine nothing more certainly 
fatal to the popularity, if not to the very existence, of our volun- 
teer army than its liability to be called out for purposes of repres- 
sion. 

But if the English volunteers cannot be called upon to act 
against their countrymen, how is it that those of Jamaica are 
allowed to do so ? 

To say that Lord Elcho has made a silly speech is only to vary 
the form of announcing the fact that he has spoken. But he has 
raised a question which ought to be answered, and I will beg you, 
Sir, to reply to it. This question is, whether the volunteers of this 
country or the British colonies can /egally be called out to repress 
ariot? And if not, how it happened that the volunteers began 
the troubles in Jamaica by firing upon the mob ?—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, E. 8. 

{Our correspondent is right. ‘The Act gives power to call out 
the volunteers only in case of “ actual or apprehended invasion of 
any part of the United Kingdom.” We kuew that this was the 
general understanding with the volunteers, but imagined that some 
latitude had been given to cover the case of a rebellion in one part 
of the kingdom demanding the use of the volunteers to supply the 
place of soldiers on garrison duty in another.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 
—>— S 
THE CHARITIES OF EUROPE.:«: 

M. DE LIEFDE has hit upon a great subject, but we cannot say his 
work has been well done. It would be difficult to imagine a 
better topic, or one which is less known than the working of 
charity upon the Continent, but upon the broad question the 
author has told us little or nothing. He has never mentioned the 
most interesting arrangements of all, the schemes by which Con- 
tinental benevolence contrives to postpone or avoid a measure for 
the relief of the poor, or those vast societies by which Rome 
strives to reconcile her doctrine that almsgiving is meritorious 
with the economic laws recognized by the science of the nineteenth 
century. He has simply described certain foundations, usually 
German, in which faithful men have endeavoured to carry out 
ideas of an organization holier and more catholic than that of 
modern society, and we cannot honestly say that he has described 
them well. His accounts are interesting no doubt. Any accounts 
of establishments so novel and so little known to Englishmen 
would be interesting, but the style of the narrator gives them no ad- 
ditional charm. He has no theory, no thread on which to string his 
narratives, he is devoid almost entirely of the spirit of criticism, 
while he fills his pages with reflections which must seem, we think, 
to evangelicals a little trite, and are to other men not a little 
impertinent. What is the use, when one wants description, of a 
terminology borrowed from that of sermons, of describing a cottage, 
for example, as “ faithfully propped by the repairing skill of grate- 
ful piety,”-—or exclaiming, ‘* What a wonderful, irresistible power 
of growth there is in even the smallest grain, when sown in faith, 
dewed by prayer, and nursed by love!” or, observing, ‘* Such knocks 
at the door of the heavenly bank are too telling not to be heard,” 
or inserting sentences like these ?— 

“The problem which was to be grappled with was, how to win the 
confidence of young liars and thieves who distrusted everybody; how to 
make obedience a pleasure to young rascals who were resolved to obey 
nobody ; and how to reconcile with an orderly and decent life young 
yagabonds who claimed the liberty of turning day into night, of running 
half-naked about the strects, and of dining off potatoe-skins and other 
offal, with a pudding of tallow, such as is used for greasing shoes, by 
way of an additional dainty. This problem only faith in a Divine Saviour 
could solve.” 

Faith no doubt will make young liars anJ thieves decent people, 
and is perhaps the only emotion which will,—though, as Becky 
Sharp once said, it is easy to be respectable upon five thousand a 
year,—but is faith really necessary to induce young lads to prefer 
decent food to tallow pudding? Surely the tuition of the 
stomach will do that much, and this defect of realism, this muddle 
of civilizing influences with influences purely spiritual, deforms 
much of M. de Liefde’s work, importing into it the one tone which 
the religious minds of to-day find it so difficult to endure. ‘There 


Wnmte reading Lord Elcho's very foolish and unfair speech | is pot one word, for example, in the following passage with which 
about the Jamaica massacre a thought entered my mind which | We disagree, and scarcely one which we would not rather have 
“ > 





appears, from some remarks in your last number, to have visited | Seen omitted :— 


you also. I mean as to the possibility of our Volunteers being 


* The Charities of Europe. By M de Liefde. Londoa: Strahan. 
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“Tt is true that the Church, a few centuries later, sanctioned the | 
foundation of such societies, and even recognized monastic orders, with | 
all the apparatus of their rules and costumes, as holy institutions of God. 
But history tells us plainly enough that these fruits in the field of the 
Church never sprang from the seed which the Apostle sowed, but from 
the tares which, even in his days, false teachers had begun to spread, 
in their carnal attachment to the rites and customs of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. It stands to reason that those who wanted to introduce cir- 
cumcision into the Church of the Gentiles must also have desired to see 
its preachers and elders dressed like the priests of Jerusalem, and its 
minor officials separated into a special tribe like the Levites. The 
system of separating the office-bearers of the Church into a kind of 
caste, and of symbolizing their spiritual position by their dress, belongs 
entirely and essentially to the dispensation of the Law. The Gospel, on 
the contrary, preaches the universality of our priesthood and brother- 
hood ; it teaches us that all priestly vestments are insignificant, and that 
everything which makes a separation between brother and brother, and 
is an offence and a rock of stumbling, should be for ever put away.” 
Why not discuss the value of symbolism in English, as M. de 
Liefde would discuss the value of realism in painting, instead of 
employing a terminology which suggests the only literary produc- 
tions Englishmen never will read, average parochial sermons ? 

Still the work is valuable ; for its information, though not well 
put together and conveyed in the artificial dialect of a dying 
school, will be to the majority of readers almost entirely new. The 
book is really an account of certain great organizations on the 
Continent for reformatory or educational purposes, with short and 
highly eulogistic biographies of their founders, generally men like 
Muller of Bristol, in whom a vehement faith serves as foundation 
for unusual organizing power. ‘The first is one of the most 
valuable. This is an association founded by the Candidat 
Wichern, which among Catholics would have been known as the 
Teaching Brotherhood of Hamburg, but among German Protes- 
tants is known as the Rauhe Haus of Horn, a little village near 
the free city. Ilamburg, it appears, in 1832 had a great many 
bastards. The fact strikes M. de Liefde with horror,—though if he 
knew London equally well he might believe a high average of 
illegitimacy a sign of comparative virtue, as inconsistent with the 
prevalence of ‘‘ the sin of great cities,”—and it also struck Candi- 
dat Wichern. He resolved to remedy it, not at its root, by 
preaching the value of marriage and sexual fidelity, but by re- 
deeming the unfortunate children, and after many efforts ‘ his 
faith created money, brick, and mortar.” In English, Wichern 
being an energetic and philanthropic person, raised a subscription, 
and founded a small institution near Hamburg, in which he re- 
ceived twelve of the boys whom we are accustomed to call ‘city 
Arabs.” These twelve he educated upon the family system, 
treating them as free children—his cardinal principle was that any 
one might depart who pleased—and as he possessed an immense 
talent for government and a clear determination to govern, and to 
govern despotically, the boys grew up civilized members of society. 
The scheme attracted attention, Wichern is a perfect adminis- 
trator, funds flowed in, and a number of houses have. been 
erected upon the same plan. ‘They are all full of children, and all 
supply materials for the practical education of the ‘‘ Brethren,” a 
number of young men who visit the institution to be trained 
in administrative work :—~ 

“Young men of the artizan and teacher class were invited to live 
with the children for two or three years, and to become their friends, 
their leaders, and teachers. Before their admission they required to 
know some trade, which they could teach the children. In each family- 
house accommodation was made for six or seven of them. Here, while 
they were teaching, they were to be learning how to deal with the 
ignorant, the neglected, and the lost, in order to rescue them from ruin 
and to bring them back to Christ. They were to be supported inde- 
pendently of the children’s establishment. Their board and lodging 
were to be paid to the establishment; not out of their own pockets of 
course, for the pockets of most of them were empty. Subscriptions and 
donations were solicited for the support of the Brethren’s Institution as 
a separate thing from the children’s establishment. The appeal was not 
based upon the ground of their being the superintendents and teachers 
of the children, but on the ground of their being in the course of train- 
ing for the work of the Inner Mission at large. It was a society not 
merely for the benefit of the Rauhe Haus, but of the whole of Protes- 
tant Germany.” 

They came in numbers, and were divided among the children’s 
houses, in which they form a separate ‘‘ family,” but play the part 
of monitors, and are the intermediaries between the children and 
their parents, when they have any. ‘They teach trades and help 
on the administration, and so great is the reputation for power of 
government which they have thus acquired, that within twenty- 
five years ‘not less than 787 applications came in for Brethren. 
Two hundred and fifty-two were wanted as house-fathers or 
assistants in reformatories, 59 in workhouses, 57 as visitors of the 
poor, 93 as teachers in popular schools, 40 as house-fathers in 
orphanages, 170 for prisons, 36 for hospitals, and 80 for various 
philanthropic purposes. ‘These applications came from all parts of 





the globe; most of course from Germany, but many also from 


= — 
Holland, France, England, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Poland, the 
Danubian Principalities, Turkey, America, and the Southern 
Asiatic Archipelago.” Over them Dr. Wichern, now Director- 
General of all prisons and reformatories in Prussia, exercises an 
autocratic control :— 

“Dr. Wichern and his Committee exact from the Brethren such abject 
submission as even an abbot would seareely require from his monks, 
They are not only the leading men of the Brotherhood, but they are 
also its autocratic directors. A young man who enters the House as a 

srother, learns from the regulations for admission that he is not to con. 
sider the House as a school of training for some future optional oceupa- 
tion in the sphere of missions, but as the centre of a great work, into 
the service of which he is taken from the moment he puts his foot on 
the threshold. There are young men who stay for one or two years in 
the House merely to learn missionary duties, and then leave it to choose 
their own field of labour; but such young men are only gvests—they 
are not members of the Brotherhood. A Brother is a person who is 
supposed to have resigned his own will as to choosing his field of labour, 
Dr. Wichern and his Committee choose for him. They m 
out as a schoolmaster, or as a prison officer, or as a_hospits 
They may send him to the banks of the Vistula, of the Tiber, or of the 
Mississippi. But in whatever capacity, or to whatever quarter of the 






globe they may send him, /e has no voice in the matter. W1 nt out, 
he is, as it were, hired out by Dr. Wichern to the party who is to em- 


ploy him, and all contracts and future arrangements are settled be- 
tween that party and the Doctor. During the time of his service, he is 
of course entirely under the direction and control of those who employ 
him. Neither Dr. Wichern nor his Committee claim any right what- 
ever of interfering with his work. But he is not at liberty to give up 
his situation without the permission of the Committee, to whom also 
his employers must give notice if they desire to dismiss him. When 
he returns to the Rauhe Haus, ho is certain to find shelter and support 
till he is sent out again.” 

In fact Dr. Wichern is a Protestant Loyola, and succeeds. —Ilis 
‘* Brethren” or subjects choose dreadful tasks, such as burying 
those dead of typhus, or watching wounded in the outposts of a 
German army, and scatter over the world to bring in children 
within the pale of Christianity and civilization. They work well, 
and their children, it is said, succeed in life, a fact we can very 
readily believe. Administrative power like that of Dr. Wichern is 
very rarely indeed thrown away, and German lads taught for years 
to study and to labour, strictly disciplined, but not altogether de- 
prived of individuality, are as likely to get on as Anglo-Saxons. 
Their origin has nothing to do with the matter. Ina very few 
years of such training—remember six monitors to every twelve 
lads—the old free and evil city life must become a dream, and alt 
but the very strongest take a permanent impress from tle new 
mould. A Society of Jesus is in fact formed, which during the 
life of its Protestant Loyola will probably work successfully, and 
may exist some time after his death. ‘The boys cannot help 
themselves, and, as M. de Liefde informs us, the ‘* Brethren” are 
carefully selected from the artizan class, which is accustomed to be 
in service, and therefore does not feel the autocracy of the Direc- 
tor-General, who is besides a capable man, as at al! painfal. 
How far such a system, depending as it does on individual genius, 
and fatal, as M. de Liefde believes it to be, to individual liberty, 
can be relied on for general use, we should better understand if 
the author had described even one man who had endured the 
training, but this he has not done. He has described the frame- 
work, and given some hints as to the mode of management, but 
this is all, and though it has an interest, it is not s<:Micient 
material for an outsider’s opinion. 

‘The remaining articles are of the same kind, reasonal)!y good, 
but not specially able, accounts of great foundations, most of them 
for the training of neglected children, and all more or Jess suc- 
cessful. ‘The reader who knows nothing of them will find M. de 
Liefde interesting, but the reader who wishes to understar! theit 
inner working or the details of their organization mus‘ refer to 








fuller accounts, and in neither will he find that philosophical 
estimate of the value of different schemes which M. cv Licfde 
should, we think, have supplied. ‘The book is well illustrate] and 
admirably got up, but Messrs. Straban, if we may judge by their 


expenditure upon it, have exaggerated its true value to them- 


selves. 


THE CYPRESSES.* 

Tne predecessors of the Cypresses had already gone, ! 
the semi-oblivion that is the common lot of all but a f 
the crowd of novels—individually more or less good, 2! 
tively marking a high average of literary talent and cx 
which have appeared within the last five years, when : 

familiarity in the present story—a feeling like that des 

Tennyson's Two Voices of ** something done like something 
—an impression that we had met Ildegonda Trevor before 
earlier and perhaps inferior stage of her existence, made U 








* The Cupresscs. A Nomance. By the Author of * Caste,” &e. Lor 
Beutley. 
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eee 
diligently whether we could not, out of the nebulous back- 
sround of fiction into which all but a moderate proportion of the 
most striking novels we have read have gradually merged them- 
selves, “Sor into the perfeet star” at least one dimly remem- 
pered tale. We are far from confident that our attempt has been 
cuecessful, still we have, we believe, traced back to their source in 
/‘aste the vague resemblances that haunted us while reading the 
Cypresses, and if so its writer, while showing a somewhat limited 
choice of subject and a decided preference for one type of feminine 
character, has made a very great advance on her former works, 
both in the power and delicacy of her delineation of that type, 


and in the skill with which she has worked out the circumstances 


of her plot. 

The Cypresses is indeed a tale of much beauty and pathos. 
one, we think, who has fairly entered upon it will willingly lay it 
down unfinished, or when he has finished it will lay it down un- 
moved. ‘The plot, he will say, is improbable, the hero an ideal 
being rather than a man, the incidents often sensational, yet the 
impression left upon his mind will be as forcible and peculiar as 
the interest that held him to the last was unflagging. 

In the classification of novels the Cypresses would hold an in- 
termediate place between the sensational and the purely domestic 
novel; between those in which all turns upon some mystery which 
unveils itself by a series of startling incidents, and those in which 
incidents are chiefly important as affecting the growth or revela- 
tion of character. Its plot is full of mystery, but a mystery of 
which the key is not very strictly guarded. Attempts at murder, 
false accusations, and abductions form the superstructure of a plot 
founded upon two cases of mistaken identity. It is certainly not 
probable that a man should owe safeguards and perils both to his 
resemblance to two entirely different individuals, but improbabili- 
ties must not be denied to the novel-writer, otherwise how much 
of real life would he have to leave untouched. It is rather in the 
weaving together of the probable with the improbable, so as to 
leave no sense of jarring incongruity, that his skill is shown ; and 


if, while the reader is aware of the unlikelihood of much that | 
passes beneath his eyes, he yet for the time believes in it, what | 


more need be required? Still if the Cypresses were to be judged 


from the stand-point of Wilkie Collins or Miss Braddon, it would | 


be found wanting in the intricate dexterity of the one and in the 
glaring effects of the other. It is its combination of striking situa- 


tion with delicate drawing of the shades of feeling, and with the | 
power of appealing to the purest and noblest sympathies of human | 


nature, that raises this novel above the level of those that appeal 
only to its curiosity or to its passions. We do not often meet 
with a woman’s character set in so high a key and so well sup- 
ported throughout as that of Gonda, and the power of description 
brought to bear upon the long torture of suspense to which she is 
subjected is very high. 

The tale opens well. 
orange orchards and vineyards in the south of France, the golden 


November afternoon, the strong, beautiful, passive face of the | 


girl who, from the low stone wall where she has sat motionless for 
hours, “looked down gradual slopes, grey or glowing, according to 
whether they wore the hoary garb of the olive, which, seeming as 
if seen through a haze of heat, throws a softening twilight veil over 
the scene, or were clothed with the glossy foliage of the orange, the 
emerald green of the white-stemmed pine, or the tender brilliance 


of lines of fresh-springing wheat growing between the vine-rows; | 


gradual slopes that run down to a wide and fruitful plain, stretch- 
ing away towards a gem-bright blue bay of the Mediterranean, a 
violet-toned horizon of melting sea and sky bounding all,” take 
firm hold upon our imagination, and as we watch the orphan girl 
on her way back to her lonely home, the desolate old Chateau of 
Les Cyprés, from which her last relative has lately been carried to 
the churchyard below, and hear the history of her past life, an 
interest and admiration are awakened that are well justified and | 
sustained to the end. ‘Tlie descriptions of nature, into the inner 

essence of which the writer penetrates, touching subtly the 

chords that tune its varying aspects to the not less varying 

moods of the human mind, form not the least attractive feature | 
of her book. Our readers will at once perceive our meaning, 
and judge of the value of much that we have said from the 
following extract. M. De Triancourt, we must premise, has dis- 
appeared under circumstances of very unfavourable appearance to 
his ‘idelity, in which, in spite of everything, his wife retains 
impiicit trust :— 


a 


é “ Patient this poor wife was, though for a long time not merely pas- 
sively patient. Not passive; but it would be wearying to dwell upon the 
unWearying effort, the result of which was one weary monotony of 
Patient through days all too long, too bright, 


fruitlessness and failure 


No! 


The neglected graveyard in the midst of | 


| graphically told by Mr. Smiles. 


was Edward, second Marquis of Worcester. 
' tragedy of invention begins, and it does not end till our own day, « 


| too splendid, days in which the sunshine seemed to smite her like a 
flaming sword, days on which the burning earth seemed to rise towards 
the brazen sky, the brazen sky to lower over the burning earth, as if 

| they both strove to scorch, to daze, to crush between them this pale 
patience, which they held caged as in a fiery prison. Patient through 
days that passionately desired the darkness and coolness of night, and 
that cessation of minute and aimless action in those about her that fell 
with the night. Far worse than the nightmare dreams of any night 
seemed to her the disregarding doings of the days that went on and on, as 
if they never missed her husband, as if his place on the earth had closed 
over, and nothing any more in this world wanted him save her heart.” 

.... “Patient through those desired nights, which when they came were 

| one longing for the dawning of the possibilities of a new day; nights 
wide-eyed, unrestful, augustly glorious nights, through which she lay 
on her bed, or sat at her window, as she was able, and watched the great 
stars big with meaning, which they seemed ever ready to drop, and yet 
retained; and strained to hear that secret which, to her intensified being, 
they seemed to be telling, and ever telling, a secret that it grew to seem 
to her a matter of life and death that she should learn, and which she, 
ever and ever, by ever so little, failed to catch. Straining life and strain- 

ing reason, ever failing to strain far enough; straining ever towards a 

| victory that, though she knew it not, would have been death or mad- 
ness. But she lived on, to watch heaven and earth both night and day, 

and listen in the air for some sign, some sound of him who, as if the 
earth had opened and swallowed him up, seemed to her utterly, 
absolutely lost.” 

Since the whole interest of the story centres in the victory 
|of faith and love over doubt and despair, the writer's chief 
aim has been to give them a fit battle-field in the sweet, strong, 
passionate, and pure nature of her heroine. Upon her she has 
| concentrated all her efforts. ‘The husband, as we have said, is 
| little more than ‘ certain attributes ” embodied in a graceful form, 

and looking out from wonderful eyes. ‘The villain of the story isa 

| villain, and no more. Masculine character is not our authoress’s 
forte; the sketch of the doctor, M. Vauprez, indeed is good, 
but it is an unfinished sketch. | Maitre Siccand, the dwarfed and 
humpbacked dependent on the Cypresses, and a fit companion to 
their funereal gloom, is a creation of no small merit ; but then he is 
scarcely human, and it requires astretch of fancy to call him a man. 

Ile belongs to the race of Calibans, and the opinions which, accord- 

ing to Browning, Caliban held of his dam's god, Setebos, would 

express Maitre Siccand’s creed if transposed to le Bon Monsieur 
le Diable. lis way of life was, to say the least, peculiar :— 

“ The habits of cet viewr bonhomme did not seem to admit of his sleep- 
ing at night. It was this, combined with the constant companionship 
| of his two unearthly-looking cats, his incessant jabbering to himself, and 
| his strange and malignant aspect, that had won for him the reputation 
of a sorcerer, and a possessor and exerciser of the baleful gift of the 
evil eye. On fine and moonlight nights Maitre Siccand, unless he 
were absent on a drinking bout with his vile associates of the low 
cabaret at Chantreuil, was always to be seen hovering about the 
olive ground, the orchards, or the vineyards, doing his day's work, 
while during the day he was frequently to be found sleeping a 
drunken sleep at the foot of some tree. On dark nights his hovel was 
always lighted up, and the door set open. He was generally visible within, 
cowering over the fire, engaged in sorcery or cooking, but it might be, 
if the night was dry and not cold, that, his oil lamp set on the tiles beside 
| him, he would occupy himself outside his cottage, in washing and mend- 
ing his clothes, sorting olives, preparing vegetables for his pottage, or 
in some other light domestic work.” 

Marie, the fierce-tempered, faithful servant, who from the height 
of her Protestant enlightenment looks down with contempt on 
‘*those others,” Catholics and sinners, yet whose passionate 
| Southern temperament is in full sympathy with the feelings that 
j underlie their religious superstitions and moral obliquities, is 
; almost as well drawn as her mistress. ‘The tale of peasant life 
(horrible in its unchastened passion) which she relates at the 
opening of the story, over the wood fire in the bleak, gaunt grand 
| salon of the dreary old chateau, while the mistral rages and 
| shrieks outside, brings their different characters out in picturesque 

contrast, and strikes the key-note of the ‘‘ romance” which is so 
soon to follow. We have already hinted at what that romance is ; 
| to do more would be unfair by the writer, and spoil for some of her 

readers the interest of one of the most touching stories we have 
| ever read, 


SMILES’ LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT.* 
Tne tragic element is seldom absent in the lives of great inven- 
tors and discoverers, but it stands out with more than usual pro- 
minence in the story of the invention of the steam-engine, as 
It is curious that although the 
power of steam was well known to the ancients, it was used only 
as a toy, and centuries had to elapse before it entered any man’s 
mind to adapt it for practical purposes. ‘The first adapter of this 
kind, and indeed the first man who made a working steam-engine, 
With him the 








* Lives of Boulton and Watt. Princi; ally from the Og nal Soho 
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with the cessation of individual activity—as far as material progress | 
Having | 


is concerned—under the dominant rule of ‘‘ joint-stock.” 
lost his health and his fortune, and spent a life in perfecting the steam 
apparatus, the Marquis of Worcester had no other consolation from 


his great invention than that of ordering a model of it to be buried ; 
with him. The next prominent experimenter on the powers of steam | 


was Dr. Dionysius Papin, a native of Blois, and a Huguenot, 
who had to fly his country shortly before the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 
petite machine d'un vaissean a roues,” but had the misfortune of 
seeing it barbarously destroyed by the boatmen on the river Weser. 


Poor Dr. Papin died in grief and misery, and his work was | 


taken up by an Englishman, Thomas Savery, a captain in the 
Royal Artillery. Savery exhibited his “ fire-engine” before 
William III, at Hampton Court (1698), but got snubbed by the 
Navy Surveyor for his audacity in making inventions without offi- 
cial permission, and struggling hopelessly to bring his machine into 
use, died as a surveyor of waterworks. Characteristically enough, 
the property he left went ‘‘to the credit of the National Debt.” 
Thomas Newcomen, an ironmonger and blacksmith of Dartmouth, 
took up the steam-engine where Captain Savery left it, and suc- 
ceeded so far as to make it pump water from the Cornish mines. 
The great mine-owners reaped large fortunes from the use of 
Newcomen’s engines, but the inventor himself died in utter ob- 
scurity and, it is to be feared, poverty. ‘It is supposed,” says 
Mr. Smiles, ‘‘ that he died at Dartmouth, about the middle of last 
century, but no stone marks the place where he was laid.” 
Through all the various stages of invention, from the Marquis of 
Worcester to the blacksmith Newcomen, the steam-engine re- 
mained a more or less rude contrivance, of but slight practical 
utility, and the merit of making it a real producer of power, of 
universal adaptation, remained with the next great name in the 
roll of inventors, James Watt. He is the central figure in Mr. 
Smiles’ work, and under the author's graphic treatment his life 
becomes a romance of biography. James Watt was born at 
Greenock, on the Clyde, on the 19th of January, 1736, the son 
of a carpenterand shipwright. Early in life James showed much 
mechanical ingenuity, so that his parents resolved to apprentice him 
to the trade of mathematical instrument-maker. But it was not 
until the age of eighteen that he really entered upon his apprentice- 
ship, owing to his very weakly constitution, and then only for two 
years. Having remained for twelve months under the instruction of 
a sort of Jack-of-all-‘l'rades at Glasgow, and for another twelve 
months with a better master in London, James Watt finally returned 
to Glasgow, and set up in business for himself. ‘The monopoly of 
the old guilds not allowing his establishment in the town itself, 
he had to content himself with a modest lodging and workshop 
within the precincts of Old Glasgow College, then, as now, exempt 
from municipal jurisdiction. From the first, Watt found warm 
friends among some of the professors, who fully appreciated his 
inventive talent; but poor as are professors in general, and 
Scotch professors in particular, they could do little else for him 
than give advice. ‘Thus helpless genius struggled on, as help- 
less genius always struggles, full of grand, world-upsetting 
ideas, but utterly bereft of the world’s solidities, including a fair 
allowance of victuals. James Watt made ship’s quadrants, barrel 


organs, and many other ingenious instruments, and to eke out his | 


slender income even took to map and chart-selling, yet with 
altogether very unsatisfactory results. All on a sudden, while 
engaged in his brown studies, he fell upon the model of one of 
Newcomen’s “ fire-engines,” belonging to Glasgow College. The 
sight of it aroused all his inventive faculties, and henceforth his lot 
was sealed to be the maker and improver of steam apparatus, and 
of nothing else. Mr. Smiles’ description of his progress forward 
in the path of invention is of great interest. 
discovery of James Watt was the ‘ separate condenser,” the con- 
ception of which burst upon him as follows:—‘* One Sunday 
afternoon, in the spring of 1765, he went to take an afternoon 
walk on the Green, then a quiet, grassy meadow, used as a 
bleaching and grazing ground. On week-days the Glasgow lassies 
came hither with their largest kail-pots, to boil their clothes in ; 
and sturdy queans might be seen, with coats kilted, tramping 
blankets in their tubs. 
deserted, and hence Watt, who lived close at hand, went there to 
take a quiet afternoon stroll. His thoughts were as usual running 
on the subject of his unsatisfactory experiments with the New- 
comen engine, when the first idea of the separate condenser 
flashed upon his mind.” ‘The idea was immediately after embodied 
in a model, yet many years—sad years of sorrow and of suffering 
—had to pass away before the inventor was allowed to reap the 
slightest advantage from his exertions. 


He actually made a model steamboat—* we | 


The first great | 


On Sundays the place was comparatively | 


— 


| ‘The life of James Watt, from the time that he first conceived 
the true theory of the steam-engine till the oment when he was 
at last acknowledged a successful engine-builder, a period of more 
_ than ten years, forms one of the saddest episodes in the history of 
unfortunate men of genius. Mr. Smiles’ narrative throughout is 
graphic, and it is impossible to read the book without being 
| stirred to a feeling of genuine sympathy with the hero. ‘To earry 
out his invention, or rather train of inventions, James Watt, first 
of all, wanted money, and to procure it allied himself with a 
| partner in the person of Dr. Roebuck, the owner of large iron 
works and coal mines in Scotland. Dr. Roebuck liberally ad- 
vanced several thousand pounds; but even this could not procure 
| what was of still greater necessity at the outset, namely, trained 
| hands to execute the delicate machinery devised by the inventor, 
Mechanical skill at that time was at a low ebb in Great Britain, par- 
ticularly so far north of the Tweed; and search as he might, Watt 
could find no better mechanics to build his engines than ordinary 
| tinmen and blacksmiths. Of course, these men, quite unaccus- 
tomed to the things they were set to do, turned out villanously 
bad work. One of Watt's greatest difficulties, Mr. Smiles tells 
us, ‘‘ consisted in keeping the piston tight. He wrapped it round 
with cork, oiled rags, tow, old hat, paper, horse-dung, and other 
things, but still there were open spaces left sufficient to let the air 
in and the steam out.” Before long Watt got entirely discouraged, 
and inclined to desist altogether from further trials of his inven- 
tion. Fortunately, his partner, and, what was not to be despised, 
his partner’s wife, had more courage. ‘‘ Jamie is a queer lad,” 
said Mrs. Roebuck, ‘‘ and, without the Doctor, his invention would 
have been lost ; but Dr. Roebuck won't let it perish.” The two 
therefore kept on experimenting, till at last Dr. Roebuck’s for- 
tune followed the way of Watt’s patience. Before this, the in- 
ventor had partly given up steam-engine building, and taken to 
surveying, as a more profitable source of employment, and one 
which might possibly enable him to keep a young wife whom he 
had taken unto himself. However, while out on one of his survey- 
ing tours, the wife died in childbed, to the immense grief of poor 
James Watt. ‘Of all the heavy blows he had suffered,” says 
Mr. Smiles, ‘‘ this he felt to be the worst. His wife had struggled 
with him through poverty ; she had often cheered his fainting 
spirit when borne down by doubt, perplexity, and disappoint- 
ment ; and now she was gone, without being able to share in his 
good fortune, as she had done in his adversity. For some time 
after, when about to enter his humble dwelling, he would pause 
on the threshold, unable to summon courage to enter the room 
where he was never more to meet ‘ the comfort of his life.’ ” 

The long night of misfortune came to an end at last in 1775, 
when, poor Dr. Roebuck having failed, James Watt entered into « 
new partnership with Mr. Mathew Boulton, owner of the extensive 
| Soho manufactory near Birmingham. Mr. Boulton had not only 
; capital, but skilled hands at his command, and the consequence was 

that Watt’s ideas henceforth assumed tangible shape, and his steam- 
engines became renowned all over the world. ‘The Soho manu- 
| facturer, though in all respects a greatly inferior man to ‘‘Jamie,” 
| nevertheless figures well in the picture drawn by Mr. Smiles. 
| He was on intimate terms with Benjamin Franklin, Josiah Wedg- 
wood, William Hutton, and a host of other eminent men of the 
period; had empresses visiting at his house—‘‘ the Empress of 
| Russia,” he wrote to Watt in 1776, “is now at my house, and 4 
charming woman she is,”—had ambassadors to court him, and 
princes to consult him. He said a good thing, among others, to 
George III. Appearing one day at a Royal levée, His Majesty ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Ha! Boulton, it is long since we have seen you at Court. 
Pray, what business are you now engaged in ?”—the reply to which 
was, ‘‘ I am engaged, your Majesty, in the production of a com- 
modity which is the desire of kings.” Royal George, it is to be 
surmised, looked curious. ** And what is that? what is that?” 
he asked. your Majesty,” said the Birmingham manu- 
facturer, and then proceeded to give a plain description of the 
new steam-engine, and all the wonderful things it was expected 
|todo, It was fortunate for James Watt to fall in with such 
partner, and the result was extremely favourable to both. ‘The first 
| steam-engines had no sooner been built at Soho, and set to practical 
work, when orders came in from all sides, and the concern proved 
more prosperous than the inventor ever imagined in his most 
sanguine anticipations. ‘The evening of Watt’s life was as calm 
and happy as the morning and noon had been stormy and un- 
| fortunate. Even for the loss of his first wife he was consoled by 
| a second no Jess admirable help-inate, and a son, bearer of his 
name, in whom all his hopes were centred. ‘Though of weakly 
| constitution in his younger years, he grew tolerably strong and 
| healthy afterwards, and came to outlive nearly all his friends. 
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James Watt died on the 19th of August, 1819, in the eighty-third | 
year of his age, and was buried near his deceased friend and partner | 
Mathew Boulton, in Handsworth Church. ‘‘ Watt,” says Mr. 
Smiles, “has been fortunate in his monumental honours. The 
colossal statue of him in Westminster Abbey, from the chisel of 
Chantrey, bears upon it an epitaph from the pen of Lord 
Brougham, which is beyond comparison the finest lapidary inscrip- 
tion in the English language; and, among its other signal merits, | 
it has one which appertains rather to its subject than its author,— | 
that, lofty as is the eulogy, every word of it is true.” Watt, we 
may be allowed to add, has been not unfortunate in this biographer. 
There never was a writer who sympathized more with the 
heroes of his narrative than Mr. Smiles in the Lives of Boulton 
and Watt. oor se ses 

A SONG OF GENESIS AND EXODUS IN A.D. 1250.* 
Tuts is one of the only three pre-Wycliffite Biblical texts hitherto | 
unprinted, and we trust that we shall soon see the two remaining 
MS. early versions of the Psalms, by Hampole and Shoreham 
(as the latter is mistakenly called), in type under Mr. Morris's 
careful and able hands. We have waited long to know in what 
words Latinless Englishmen heard the Bible story in early days, 
and grudge every year that passes by leaving the records still 
hidden on parchment leaves. Believe or not in Genesis as we 
may, it is well for us to put ourselves back to the time when 
Englishmen could not learn in their own tongue what the 
sacred story-book said and taught, and to share the feeling 
when, unworried by Zulus and Colenso’s arithmetic, ‘‘ men 
were as glad as birds of dawn” to hear the story of 
Lucifer’s shutting men ‘in hell's portmanteau till Christ un- 
locked it, and took out all the devil’s goods.” It was not for 
Norman nobles that Bible songs were made, but for Saxon 
churl and Saxon guild-man. Mr. Morris well says, ‘ The 
number of religious treatises written in England during the 
thirteenth an] fourteenth centuries, proves that the dialect of reli- 
gion approache 1 more closely to the speech of the people than did 
the language of history or romance. And it is a curious fact that 
the most valuable monuments of our language are mostly theolo- 
gical, composed for the learned and unlearned, who knew no other 
language than the one spoken by their forefathers, and who clung 
most tenaciously to their. mother tongue, notwithstanding the 
changes consequent upon the Norman invasion and the oppression 
of Norman rule.” 

The author of the present Song, as he calls his poetical para- 
phrase, or rather abstract of the Bible history to the death of 
Moses, intends his verse for laymen learned in no books ; and 
that his pledge of giving it in small words and country speech was 
fulfilled, will be seen by a short quotation, which we choose because 
it contains the only reference we have hit on toa sin of the author's 
own time, pride,—references so common in later books of the 


sort :— 
“ Raguel Jetro that riche man 
Was wuniende [dielling] in Madian ; 
He hadde sevene dowtres bigeten ; 
Thor he [they] comen water to fetten [ fetch], 
And for to wattren here sep [sheep] 
(Wimmen tho nomen [then took] of here erf [catt/e} kep ; 
Pride ne euthe [showed] be that dai 
Nogt so michel so it nu mai).” 

All the principal events of Genesis are told in 2,536 lines. 

often shortly, as the fate of Lot’s wife,— 
“Soon she stood, went into a stone ;” 

often with little additional touches, as of Adam and Eve, who 
: hadden childre manige i-wis [many, sure} 
Mo than of telleth the Genesis,” 
(unless this corresponds to the ‘and he begat sons and daughters” 
of chap. v., 4.) Oddly enough, Jacob's blessing of his sons 
(chap. xlix., 1-27) is omitted, though one would have thought 
it a good subject for poetical treatment. ‘The omission of Onan’s 
trespass and Judah’s incest with ‘Tamar (chap. xxxviii.) was 
certainly wise. In the account of Eliezer’s asking Laban to give 
him Rebekah as Isaac’s wife, we are told that since then, 

- « » men haven holden skil [reason] 

first to freinen [ask] the wimmanes wil 

Or-or [ere] men hire to louerd [/ord| give, 

for wedding [betrothment] or for morgen-give [nuptial gist].” 

The second commandment, against making graven images, is 
of course omitted, as in all early Papist books, the number ten | 
being made up by splitting the tenth commandment into two. 
The fourth is worded thus :-— 


“ 


* The Story of Genesis and Exodus: an Early English Song, about A.D. 1250. Now 











Fi'st Edited from a Unique Ms. in the Librory of Corpus Curisti College, Cambridge, 
by Richard Morris, for the Early English Yext Society. Loudon: Trubuer and Co. 


“Min holi dai thu halge [/a/low] wel, 
An do thin dede on other sel [time].” 
In a few places we get a neat translation, as furth-fvr (forth- 
faring) for exodus, twie-wising for bigamy :— 
“that nigt sal ben fest Pasché, 
forth-jfor, on engle tunge, it be.” 
* Bigamie is unkinde [unnatural] thing ; 
On engleis tale, teie-wising.” 


The second book of the pozm is called “ Exo lus,” though it omits, 


_ with good judgment chapters xxi.-xxiii., xxv.-xxxi., xxxv.-xl., about 


the laws, the shape and making of the altars, curtains, &., and con- 
tains sixteen chapters of Numbers and one of Deuteronomy, the 
object of the writer being to complete Moses’s life. All this is 
told in 2,176 lines. Of the Israelites’ persecution in Egypt we 


| are told— 


“Summe he deden in un-thewed swine 
[Some they set to unwonted toil}, 
for it was fugel [ fvu/] and ful of stine, 
Mue and fen ut of burges beren, 
thus bitterlike he gun hem deren [they worried hem].” 
The episode of Balaam and his ass is very well told, and the 
ass’s speaking is put thus :— 
“ Balaam it spureth, and smit thoron ; 
And God undede this asses muth ; 
So [us] soth it is, so [as] it is selcuth [strange]. 
Quoth this asse thus with unmithe [anger], 
‘Qui betes thu me this thridde sithe ?’ [time.]” 
The issue of the prophet’s advice, that 
“the ginge [ young] wimmen of thin lond, 
faiger [ fair] on sigte, an softe on hond, 
and brighte on hewe, on speché glad,” 
should go out and tempt the Israelites with wine and smiles, and 
body and guile, is given too; and then Moses hies up to Mount 
Abarim, sees the Land of Promise, dies in Moab, and his body is 
buried by angels’ hands :— 
“ Beseech we now God's might 
That he make our soulés bright, 
And shield us from hell's might, 
And lead us to bliss, and into light, 
To bliss with holy men : 
With mouth and heart say we Amen! 
[Explicit liber Exodus.]” 

The book must rank above the Ormulum in poetical merit, 
though it does not reach Czelmon’s lofty strains. It is a most 
interesting relic of olden time, and Mr. Morris's care and diligence 
as editor cannot be too highly praised. He takes rank with the 
Kembles and Maddens as one of the first of his class, and though 
his forte is dialect and language, while their illustrations are 
rather literary, yet he is as thorough in his line as they are in 
theirs, and gives us discussions in his preface and notes that 
are the best things of their kind now appearing. He shows that the 
dialect of the poem is Midland, but south rather than north, that the 
number of Romance words is only about fifty, and that there is a 
very small Norse element in the vocabulary, a fact which puzzles us 
somewhat, as the text is East Anglian. A very curious use of 
the pronoun es or is-them, is noticed,—that it amalgamates with 
the pronouns and verbs,* as hes = he + is,—he, them ; wes = we + 
is,—we, them ; dedis, did or placed them ; setfes, set them, &c., . 
though it is often used alone, as és or his :-— 

“ JTis he tagte leve lages 
[them he taught precious laws’, 
and writen hem, haved is hem bitagt 
[and having written them, has them to them delivered).” 

Hem, them, also coalesces with he, he or they, making hem = he, 
them, they, them, as well as them only. 7’hou has a dual, gunke, of 
you two, gure, accusative, you two, as well as a plural, gure, your, 
and gu, you. The relatives are the and that; and the interroga- 
tives, quo, quase, or was (whose), and quam, showing that these 
initial gu words are not confined to the Northern dialect, as is 
sometimes stated, but are Midland too. For many other inter- 
esting details we must refer the reader to the book itself, only 
congratulating the members of the Early English ‘Text Society on 
getting not only this Genesis and Lxodus, which is worth a guinea 
itself, but also six other valuable texts for their annual twenty-one 
shillings. New brooms sweep clean, they say. If the Camden, 
Roxburghe, and other rich printing clubs did as much with their 
money as the Karly English Text Society, we should soon have all 
our English MSS. in type—Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon, and Early 
English—and be able to learn a little more of the transition of the 
stages of our speech into one another than we do now. 





* A similar usage prevails in old tre.ch. Ges is them who in Wace’s Roman de 
Brut. 
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DR. ACLAND ON THE PRINCIPLE OF DESIGN.* 
‘‘ Historrans,” says Dr. Acland, at the opening of this valuable 
and interesting discourse, ‘* quote Harvey as a notable instance of 
a philosopher who studied nature under the conviction that every 
arrangement in the natural world is the result of design, that every 
effect is intended, and has its purpose. It is this persuasion, says 
Whewell, ‘ which directed the researches and led to the discoveries 
of Harvey.’” Thus the question is raised—ought a student in 
nature to commence his inquiries with such a presumption on his 
mind as this? Must it not interfere with their fidelity? If he 
has been lucky enough to stumble on a great discovery, must not 
that have been in spite, not in consequence, of the dogma with 
which he started ? 

Dr. Acland feels that it behoves him as a personal admirer, no 
less than as an official eulogist of the great physician, fairly to 
examine this point. 


the careful investigation of physical facts have been very jealous 
of allowing any weight to final causes or to those apparent 
instances of contrivance which Paley supposes may be traced 
everywhere, and from which he would deduce such sacred con- 
clusions. Honestly and rightly Dr. Acland allows Lucretius to 
state his and his master’s case in his own eloquent language, 
which is far from being merely eloquent or poetical, which has 
much force of argument, and, moreover, which proceeds from a 
man apparently the champion of chance, real/y possessed by a 


Roman love of order, and impatient of a mythology wherein he | 


could see nothing but a contempt of order, physical and moral. 
But if the epicurean is a suspicious witness, what can be said of a 


firm Christian believer like Bacon? He certainly denounced with | 


vehemence that overlooking of physical causes which has been the 
effect of pursuing final causes, the peril of fancying that we have 
detected a law when we have only imagined an adaptation. 

With as much force, with more modesty, the intense theist 
Descartes uses the memorable words (which Dr. Acland has 
quoted, p. 7), ‘* Non enim absque temeritate me puto posse investi- 
gare fines Dei.” The lecturer goes on toa passage from Kant, 
equally reverent, indicating a profound reluctance to part with 
the argument from the beauty and order of creation which has 


, 


}mechanical skill” rather 
He does not disguise the fact that some of the noblest guides to | 


—. 


| idea of comprehensive plan or unity of design as well as mechanical 


skill in the works of Nature. And this idea is one with which, in some 
form or other, the philosophic observer of Nature cannot safely dispense 
without sacrificing all hope of attaining any conception at all of nature 
asa whole. For it is involved in the notion of Art, as a thing distinct 


| from mere mechanical adaptation; and it is only from considering the 


operation of the Artist’s mind that our limited faculties can derive any 
conception of the work of Creation. Indeed Artin its highest sense js 
Creation. It may, and often does, consist of an unexpressed subjective 
image—mechanical, or pictorial, or poetical. Tennyson's burning 


| thoughts not yet rendered into musical verse, Raffaele’s sense of beauty 


not yet embodied in a picture, Babbage’s wheel and cog still existing 


| only in his own ingenious mind, have each a subile Being, though not 


objectively expressed. Each gives a faint reflexion of what we dimly, 
and perhaps incorrectly, conceive by analogy of the Ideas existing in the 
Supreme mind with respect to Its works and operations.” 

The idea which is so beautifully expressed in these sentences ig 
one with which we are all familiar. The very word Porr contains 
it. But the notion of connecting Creation with ‘ common 
than with ‘Infinite Art’ has, Dr. 
Acland well remarks, prevailed greatly among us ever since 
Paley determined that a watch was a much more striking 
illustration of divine power than a stone.* Every effort 
to restore the older, grander, simpler conception is, we believe, a 
step in the deliverance of physical science and theology both from 
a heavy yoke. In an age of machinery, in a nation of mechanists, 
there is no fear that the watch will lose any dignity to which it is 
eatitled. But for the sake of mechanism itself—that such grand 
inventions as the electric telegraph may not be defrauded of their 


| wonder and mystery,—it is well that the Paleyan argument should 


be subjected to the rudest shocks, that no pains should be taken 
to shield it from any winds of heaven, that it should be left to sus- 
tain itself, if it can sustain itself, without the least extraneous aid. 
The last persons who have an interest in sustaining it are those 
who live only by a belief in God. To them this argument has 
been often a torment; they have felt that their awe, and reverence, 
and faith have grown as they have ceased to rely upon it. 

We do not therefore care greatly whether Dr. Acland has been 
successful or not in his polemic against Comte on the structure of 
the eye. We have no doubt that his statements were interesting 
to a professional audience; they may have a value for us all. 
But if any flaws should be detected in them, that which 
we hold to be the principle of his oration will not be 


affected in the least. For (1) he has not answered Comte’s 
main assertion that the belief in design is ¢manation de Cancienne 
suprématie théologique. ‘That charge to all intents and purposes 
Dr. Acland admits in the case of his own hero. He believes that Har- 
vey brought his belief of design with him. He derived it from the 


commended itself so much to the hearts of men, yet very «fs- 
tinctly “refusing to acknowledge this beauty and order as 
amounting to a scientific proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Will.” Next Mr. Owen appears, confessing that the facts he has 
been adducing respecting the development of the skull of verte- 





brates,—‘' these and‘*a hundred such force upon the contem- | 
plative anatomist the inadequacy of the teleological hypothesis to | 


account for the concordances,” which he terms ‘special homo- 
logies.” After a frank admission not merely of the authority of 
these men, but of the irresistible strength of the evidence, and 
the arguments by which their opinions are sustained, must not our 
orator take another step? Must he not accept M. Comte’s asser- 
tion that the very notion of design is unscientific, that it is émana- 
tion évidente de Vancienne suprématie théologique ? 

No! to this decision Dr. Acland demurs. His oration is an 
elaborate statement of the reasons which lead him to believe that 
warnings against the arrogant assumption of certain final causes, 
certain marks of design, are indispensable to the sincerity of 
physical inquiries, and yet that the belief in a purpose, in a 
designer, is not injurious but helpful to those inquiries, that the 
loss of it would be a fatal discouragement to them. 

Bacon, Descartes, and Kant were all afraid to measure the 


Universe, or any portion of it, by the conceptions which they could | 


form of final causes, just because they believed the thoughts of the 
Creator to be far above their thoughts. ‘‘ None of them,” as Dr. 
Acland expresses it, ‘* disavowed design, though they doubted their 
own powers of reading it.” On the passage which he has extracted 
from Owen's Homologies he remarks :— 

“Here it is to be observed that the idea of contrivance for the sake 
of utility (ordinarily so called) is pronounced inadequate. The far 
more subtle suggestion is supported of a Creator working on a plan 
within self-imposed limits, Owen's archetype is not, however, an 
archetype in Plato’s sense. Plato's ideal was the absolute form of every 
species, which existed only as a divine perfection, and expressed itself 
more or less imperfectly in each individual of the species. Owen's 
archetype is the abstraction which can be made from all complex 
organisms of the same kind. But though the Professor in this work 
(of which it may be said that it spread in this country a profound 


interest in the minutest details of osseous structure in vertebrate ' 


animals, and therefore constitutes a veritable epoch in the annals of 
British Philosophic Anatomy) relinquishes the common hypothesis of 
Final causes, he yet advocates, though in a particular form no doubt, the 





* The Harveian Oratin, 1805. By Henry W. Acland, M.D., Oxo: 


_B) , Regius Pro- 
fessor of Mediciue in the University of Oxford. London: Maemillin 


ani Co. 1865. 


strong theological convictions of his age. It was not borrowed 
from his studies about the circulation of the blood. He had it 
before he entered upon them. And therefore (2) this is the real 
issue between the lecturer and Comte. It does not affect a par- 
ticular passage in the Frenchman’s writings; it affects the whole 
scheme of his philosophy. ‘Theology, he thinks, was done with in 
a former age, to investigate the phenomena of the Universe 
is the business of our generation. He has much to urge for 
this view of things. ‘That investigations of the physical world 
have assumed a position, and are pursued with a success to which 
there is nothing parallel in former days is true; that the dogmas 
and assumptions of theologians were great impediments to them 
in former days is also true. Dr, Acland denies neither of these 
positions. But when the next step is about to be taken, he 
interferes with jis facts and phenomena. Ie finds that the 
belief which an illustrious man of science derived from theology, 
the belief that there is a purpose in Creation, and in all the 
minutest portions of it, was’ what gave the impetus, the energy to 
his researches. Without that conviction rooted and grounded in 
his mind, he would not have been able to persevere in his inquiries 
when they were most discouraging, to bear the obloquy of a new 
doctrine, when the world from religious or philosophical motives 
denounced it. His faith in a God who had a distinct meaning in 
what He created gave him the courage to acknowledge the facts 
of Creation, the fortitude to endure mere mortal censures,—a 
courage and fortitude which must have perished if that faith had 
deserted him. 

Such we understand to be Dr. Acland’s opinion, and we think 
he has made it good. We doubt not for ourselves that in every 
scientific man there has been much more of this faith than he 








* A member of Paley’s own University ; an eloquent, somewhat eccentric I ellow 
of Trinity, Dr. Ramsden, whose sermons are scarc ly known to the present geue- 
ration, though it has produced very few at all like them in vigour and origiuality, 
made an early protest against the vulgarity of this comparison. He contrasts the 
poet who could find sermons in stones, with the divine who, if in crossing a heath he 
pitched his foot against a stone, could daw no lesson from it, but if he highte lon a 
watch was full of wonder. Snakespeare, he sugyests, “*had peruaps b oken the 
stone, and found streaks of colour that might have been tak-n from the tulip or the 
rainbow.” 
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a : 
knew; that Comte himself would have been a far less laborious 
thinker and systematizer than he was if some emanation from 


And | 


the old theological supremacy had not dwelt in him. 
if we are rejoiced that eminent students of physics like Dr. 
Acland should make this confession so bravely, we are equally 
anxious that theologians should understand what it means, and 
should not turn it into any comfortable excuses for themselves, 
into a lazy conclusion that after all Science cannot dispeuse with 
them and their arguments. It can perfectly well dispense with 
them and their arguments ; they have often stood in its way, and 
checked its advances. What Dr. Acland would teach us is that 
it cannot dispense with Gop, that it needs a very much deeper 
faith in His purpose than divines often entertain to give its 
students strength and hope for their enterprises. If divines 
really believed what they are set to teach,—if they thought 
that a purpose for the destruction of all the disorders of the Uni- 
verse, for the preservation of that which is living and orderly in it 
had been revealed in Christ,—if they really looked to Him to 
accomplish that purpose for mankind,—they might give such a 
stimulus and interest to every investigation respecting the order 
of human life or of nature as would promise greater discoveries 
than were granted to Harvey, or even to Newton. They need 
not then build up a theory of revealed religion upon a theory 
of natural religion, or that upon certain observations of the 
fitness of natural things to our uses. God's revelation of 
Himself would be the ground of their zeal in asking for the 
secrets which the Scriptures say He has hidden from the sons of 
men that they might search them out. If divines had this belief, 
how ashamed they would be of any efforts they had ever made to 
check inquiry into nature, of any fears for the result of it. 
We hail Dr. Acland’s oration as a great demand from the side of 
science for this real and substantial faith. He expresses a modest 
wish in the outset of his lecture that the excellent President of the 
College of Physicians had undertaken his task. We are sure that 
he would have performed it admirably. But if Dr. Watson would 
have represented the most cultivated intellect of his noble profes- 
sion, Dr. Acland represents something more. Ilis position in the 
University of Oxford enables him to show practically as well as in 
words how Vancienne suprématié théologique, which that venerable 
University upholds, will be used for the injury of theology itself, 
if it is not made an instrument of promoting manly freedom of 
thought and investigation in all subjects human and natural. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@— 

The Student's English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. Illustrated by about 300 
engravings on wood. (Blackie and Son.)—This is the best etymo- 
logical dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate com- 
pass. Dr. Ogilvie’s derivations seem to us, so far as wo have exa- 
mined them, to take the reasonable, and leave the more fanciful, sug- 
gestions of such German etymologists as Bopp and Schlegel. We have 
examined a good many etymologies taken at hazard, and believe them all 
to be such as the best philologists both of Germany and England have 
deliberately accepted. Dr. Ogilvie has also adopied the wise principle of 
giving first what he believes to be the primary meaning most closely con- 
nected with each word's root, and deducing the derivative meanings from 
it. Thus he gives us two distinct words Box, the one derived from the 
Greek pyxos, Latin, buxus, the box-tree, of which he gives the derivative 
“a case made of 








meanings as “a case made of the wood of such tree,” 
any wood,” “a case made either of wood, metal,” or other material ; “the 
quantity that the box contains ;” “something resembling a box,” “a seat 
in a theatre;” “a méney chest ;"* “ driver's seat on a couch.” Under the 
other ‘box,’ which he derives from the root of py in both Greek and Latin, 
and connects with the root of syxyer, “close, compact,” he gives us “a 
blow with the fist or hand firmly closed,”—* a blow with the open hand 
on the ear.” We believe the dictionary to be scholarlike and very well 
executed. It is in a very good type, and not too large for convenient 
transport, 

The Jolly Old Man Who Sings , Down Dk wey Down.” Red Riding TTood. 
Black Jokes and Brown jor Country or Town, &. (Dean and Son.)— 
These little trifles for children are, two of them at least, calculated to 
amuse them, but the best of them is Down Derry Down, in which a} 
solid head penetrates all the pages, and is covered outside by a pill-box 
to protect it from injury. The head belongs of course toa great number 
of different bodies, which we obtain by turning the pages, finding a dis- 
tinct adventure in each, described in rhyme below. The notion of giv- 
ing a head “in three dimensions,” as the geometricians would say, to 
accompany bodies delineated on a plane surface, is not bad, for in fact 
that is how figures usually affect the eye at first ;—the great promontory 
of the nose, the two bays or eyes, the inlet between the lips, at once indi- 


It is an amusing 
Black Jokes and 


the figure is in repose, might usually be taken for one. 
little toy-book, and Red Riding Hood is not so bad, 
Brown is valgar. 





| 


Ow Children's Pets. By Josephine. (8. W. Partridge.) — This is 
a very prettily illustrated book, one of the illustrations, in which two 
goats meet on a treo that has fallen across a precipice, and solve the 
arising dilemma by agreeing to let one lie down and the other spring 
over its body, will fascinate every infantine mind,—but the illustrations 
are the essence of it, the matter to be illustrated being very poor indeed, 
and we fear made to illustrate the illustrations rather than to be illustrated 
by them, is dull and prosy, and not to the point. We 
recommend those children who may become possessed of this pretty 
little book not to read, but only to inspect it, in which case it may afford 


* Josephine ” 


them a great deal of pleasure. 

Post-Ojjice London Directory for 1866, comprising amongst other infor- 
mation, an Official Directory, Street Directory, Trades Directory, Law 
Directory, Court Directory, Parliamentary Directory, &c. Sixty-seventh 
annual publication. (Kelly and Co.)—We have not read this work. 
Indeed, supposing any one had taken a vow to read its 2,850 close 
pages entirely through, we doubt whether the mechanical process could 
be performed by any known pair of eyes under a month's hard reading, 
if so soon, and this will give a notion of the vast labour employed in 
verifying and correcting it. But we have often consulted it, and found 
it wonderfully accurate and of wonderfully /ate date in its intelligence ; 
indeed a London directory to any one with a considerable London 
acquaintance, or London business of any kind, is not merely a luxury, 
but a necessary of life. 

The Hatchet-Throwers. By James Greenwood. With Illustrations by 
(J. C. Hotten.)—Much in this book will make the 
grown reader laugh, and the illustrations will send children into 
hysterics. But if Mr. James and M. Ernest Griset 
have aimed at more than this, we cannot think them successful. The 
humour of the writing is almost always strained, the humour of the 
pictures constantly degenerates into coarseness. Imagine an old sailor 
talking for some pages like the stage tar about “ contrairywise,” “ un- 
possible,” “ constitootional,” and “ terry firmer,” and then bursting out 
into fine English with “ Never shall I forget the delicious sensation that 
thrilled through me, as I felt the delicious mouthful yield to the pressure 
of my teeth!” What should we have said if the late Mr. T. P. Cooke 
had come forward to the footlights, hitching up his trousers, and then 
began the soliloquy in JZamlet ? 

The Valley of Tears. A Poem. By John Croker Barrow, M.A. 
(Longmans. )—This is a singular production, and we can liken it to no- 
thing but one of the metrical histories of the middle ages. With no poetic 
graces, but with a simplicity that is quite touching at times, the author 
tells the story of his strange life in octosyllabic verses, and weaves into 
it descriptions of Creation, the Fall, and the scheme of redemption, 
abridgments of Old and New Testament history, allusions to ancient 
and modern heresies, and finally the creed and dogmas of the Church of 
Rome. “Doubt-haunted while a youth,” he visits Jerusalem, where 
he meets with a hermit-priest, who amongst other things speaks to him. 

* Of Nazareth, 
Where Mary, ever virgin, dwelt, 
The First of Adam’s Daughters, Free from Sin ; 
The antitype of Aaron’s Rod.” 
Horrified at the sight of the Crescent, he flies to Rome, and there he 
hears a friar, who, 


Ernest Griset. 


Greenwood 


‘*In his hood, 
Preached to the crowd on either side, 
The Story told of Passion-tide 
By John the great Evangelist,— 
Preached weeping for the Blood of Christ, 
Weeping as if he could have shed 
A tear for every drop of blood,” 
He convinces the Church 
“That he believed 
The whole full Faith which she received,” 
—and returning to England, finds his father’s house burnt “ because the 
Son conformed to Rome.” He is cursed by his father, nursed by some 
good nuns; he then finds an unbelieving lady kneeling by a grave, con- 
verts and marries her; she dies, and he then vows 
“To go enrolled a Knight 
Among the Knighthood of St. John, 
To bring his people back again. . . 
. . . Back to the long forgotten fold 
He labours hard, and has flings at ancient heresies and modern falla- 
cies,—at a certain “ pseudo-patriotic Chief and renegado General,” well 
“ foolish fellow-countrymen,” and derives great comfort 


esteemed by his 
from a voice, 
* Piercing the nations one and all 

With its Divine Encyclical ;” 
—but on the whole, we must suppose, is unsuccessful, as he finishes in 
purgatory, and his people are a long way from the fold. “I am waiting,’ 


he says, 


“ Until the Resurrection day, 
When taken out of Quarantine, 
The body which my spirit owns 
Will be restored to her again. 





cating that the face is not a plane surface, but the rest of the body, when 


Yet I am not to wait alone, 
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But with the spirit of my wife, 
Now more than ever mine.” 
And he sees upon the earth sweet faces looking love,— 
“ Not through any medium 

Of magical delirium ; 

Of spirit rapping in the air, 

Or table turning in the dark, 

But in the living atmosphere 

Of that communion of the dead 

In which, as in a friendly clime, 

The parted meet from time to time.” 

The Rook's Garden. By Cuthbert Bede. (Sampson Low.)—There 
are many things tolerable when fresh, which nevertheless, like manna, 
spoil with keeping, and these essays are among the number. We think 
it was an unfortunate impulse that induced Mr. Bede to collect papers 
which possibly had some sort of relevance to some subject of the hour 
when first dashed off for a periodical, but which now, like embalmed 
ephemera, have no interest whatever. Indeed in most of them a good 
deal of pseudo-clever writing and really good English only tantalizes by its 
absolute lack of substance. Its chief recommendations are good binding 
and good print, and the kind of smartness in style which some readers 
find a substitute for wit. 

Flemish Relics. Gathered by F. G. Stephens. Illustrated with 
photographs by Cundall and Fleming. (A. W. Bennett.)—This really 
seems to us to be the best gift-book of the season. The choice of the 
subject is happy, the photographs are excellent, and the descriptive 
matter is at once sound and interesting. Everybody in these days has 
passed a pleasant fortnight in the old Belgian towns, and felt the charm 
of the change from modern street architecture to the quaintnesses, and 
oddities, and surpassing beauties to be found in these homes of 
medisval wealth and art. Perhaps there is no place more than Bruges 
to which the mind naturally turns, when disposed to feel weary of the 
turmoil and elbowing of the nineteenth century. It is on this account 
that we are inclined to cherish a small grievance against Mr. Stephens ; 
he gives an interesting description of Hans Hemling’s, or rather Mem- 
line’s, pictures, at the Hospital of St. John, and at some length the 
legend of the Count Baldwin who “ married a devil,” but the only object 
that he takes for illustration is the famous belfry, 290 feet high, whence 
have been “seen the marchings and countermarchings of the armies of 
every nation in Europe.” Now we think that he has scarcely done justice 
to this old town, that has been let alone by modern folk, and is therefore 
so uniquely interesting, and might have contributed more than one out 
of the fifteen architectural glories selected by the photographers. But 
we must admit that the other fourteen deserve their places; Brussels 
furnishes two of them, Ghent two, Antwerp three, and seven other 
towns one each. Amongst the latter the Hotel de Ville at. Ypres and 
the cloisters in the palace at Liége are remarkable. Mr, Stephens does 
not confine himself to a mere description of these famous monuments, 
he introduces a good deal of historical and legendary information in 
connection with them, and maintains a leading position in the volume, 
though he has associated with himself such excellent photographers. 

The Ruined Abbeys of the Border. The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. 
Extracted from the Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain. By 
W. Howitt. With photographic Illustrations. By Sedgfield and Ogle. 
(A. W. Bennett.)—We think that the publisher has hit upon a happy 
idea in breaking up Mr. Howitt's large work into these small volumes, 
each comprising a county or district, and introducing photographic 
illustrations. At a very trifling cost any one may get the half-dozen 
architectural relics of the district that he is interested in or has visited. 
Of course the illustrations vary in merit; of the two volumes before us 
wo give the preference to the Abbeys of the Border ; Melrose and Lindis- 
farne are admirably given, but in Roslyn Chapel we do not get, because 
perhaps it is not possible for photography to give, the luxurious floral 
carving. 

Marmion. With photographic Illustrations. ByT. Annan. (A. W. 
Bennett.)—Here is our old friend with a new charm. We can read 
Marmion, and there are parts of Marmion that we always recur to with 
infinite pleasure, and gaze at the same time on the ruins of Norham 
Castle or Whitby Abbey. Thus we live at once in the present and the 
past, are at one moment with ‘“halberds, bills, and battle-axes,” and the 
next debating whether we shall take in that beautiful “ Durham 
Cathedral” in our next summer tour. Amongst the excellent illustra- 
tions in this volume, in addition to those already named, are to be found 
views of Edinburgh and Holyrood Palace, Warkworth and Bamborough 
Castles and Tautallon Hold. We heartily commend it to the notice of 
all persons about to actin the spirit of the r'rench sentiment, “ Les petits 
cadeauz entretiennent Camitié.” 

Brown's Sporting Tour in India. By Captain W.S. Hunt. (Hogarth.) 
—It may be that we are wanting in a sense of humour, but we really 
have not been much amused by this sorios of coloured sketches, illus- 
trative of the calamities that a gentleman of weak nerves is likely to be 
involved in during the course of a sporting tour in India. Mr. Brown 
managed to kill a bear by accident, but he gets into very humiliating 
positions in his attempts upon pigs, tigers, and buffaloes; ho stalks a 
donkey instead of a deer, and shoots a tame elephant belonging to 
Government. The drawing seems to us feeble and the fun rather wild, 
but we have seen people to all appearance exceedingly delighted with 
quite as sorry fooling. 


Two of the Saxon Chronicles, Parallel. By John Earle, M.A., Rector 
of Swanwick. (Macmillan, the Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—Tho late 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford gives in this volume an interesting 
account of the seven extant Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, their history and 
mutual relation, and their connection with the Latin annalists. He 
shows how the latter superseded them, how English history remained 
for more than three centuries in the hands of Latin historians, who 
simply compiled Flores Historiarum ; or, Elegant Extracts out of History 
Books, and how it nearly perished in consequence. But for the curiosity 
of a few loarned men--Archbishons Parker and Land, Sir Robert Cotton 
and Camden, the whole Anglo-Saxon reeords would have vanished, and 
our Egberts and Alfreds would have been mere phantoms of mythical 
story, such as Cophetua, or Moelmud, or Pharamund. After this excel- 
lent introduction the Professor proceeds to place in parallel columns 
two out of the seven manuscripts, choosing for this purpose the eartiest 
and the latest,—the one “because it is the highest source, the other 
because it presents the largest and latest development and the most 
| composite structure of the whole set.” The first owes its origin to a 
Worcester monk, about A.D. 900, and is continued by various hands to 
A.D. 1070; the other was begun at Peterborough, most likely after a 
great fire, in A.D. 1116, when the Minster was entirely consumed and 
all the buildings around except the chapter-house and dormitory, 
and ends in A.D. 1154, the latest historical composition written 
in Englisc. The two have a great deal in common of course, both pro- 
fessing to give the events of history, year by year, from A.D. 1 to the 
writer's own day, and the later production deriving most of its matter, 
directly or indirectly, from the earlier. Still it is interesting to note the 
points of difference, the modifications of language, and the change of 
tone. The pervading spirit of the older chronicle is national, thai of the 
later is local; in the latter case “political news is entered merely as a 
matter of curiosity and as a contribution to domestic entertainment, and 
it is sensibly felt throughout that the reader is rapidly approaching the 
time when their cloister was to be all the world to English monks.” A 
Saxon monk, however, hai some excuse for not being particularly 
interested in public affairs during the latter part of Henry I.’s reign, 
and the squabbles between his daughter and Stephen. The volume 
concludes with a considerable body of valuable notes, anda glossarial 
index intended “to take the measure of the Saxon historical vocabulary.” 








We have also received the following publications intended for the 
| young:—Fuiry Land, by the late Thomas and Jane Hood, their Son and 
Daughter, &., with illustrations by T. Hood, junior (Griffith and Farran), 
second edition, which is sufficiently recommended by the names attached 
to it; the Fuiry Tales of Science, by J. C. Brouzh, with illustrations by 
S. H. Bonnett (Griffith and Farran), sxconl edition, a pleasant volume 
enough of its kind; the Zs/und of the Rtinbow, by Mes. Newton Crosland 
(Routledge), a little fuiry tale that wo have not found very interosting ; 
Aunt Ena, by te author of Rose aad Kute (Roatledgs); and Try and 
Trust, by “ L—S—N” (Routledge), two 3:n ul books of wich we may say, 
slightly altering the words of * L—S—N.,” “that the portraiture és dull, 
though it is mad> in all sincerity and kindnass ;” a Now E lition revised, 
re-edited, and gathered int» a single volume, of tales originally selected 
by Miss Mitford, with coloure1 illustrations (Warne), whic’: we hardly 
think “ will afford as much pleisure to the young readers of the present 
as they formerly did to the childrea of the past,” tastes having coasider- 
ably changed; Ellen Moatgomery’s Bookshelf, by tae authors of the Wide, 
Wide World, Queechy, &+., with coloure. illustrations (Routledge), which 
will be appreciated by the admirers of Miss Wetherall; O/d Merry’s 
Annual for 1865 (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), a volume containing a 
great deal of grave reading, helped off by stories from the pen of Mrs. 
Webb, Miss Howitt, and others; the Ch//drea’s Friend for 1865 (Seeley; 
Partridge), a 1s. 6.1. book of a serious tone, very chap, with excellent 
wood engravings, wuich will please little children, who are not com- 
pelled to read the letter-press; and Sundays at Encombe, by Rev. H. C. 
Adams, illustrated (Warne), a volume intended for Sunday reading, con- 
taining Bible stories told in rather an interesting way, and supplemented 
by conversations which are supposed to furnish an antidote, but are 
much more likely to give a stimulus, to doubts,respecting the Bible 
narrative. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


G. Routle lge and Son—The Boy Pilgrims, by Aune Bow.nin. 

Rivington and Co.—Agatha, by Mrs. Packer. 

Hurst and Blackett—From Cadet to Colonel, by Major-General Sir Thomas Sei- 
ton, 2 vols. 

M emillan and Co—Eec*e Homo. 

Virtue Brothers—Naomi; or, the Last Days of Jerusalen. 

Alexander Straian—Wordworth’s Poews for the Young ; 
tions; the Autocrat of the Dreakfust-Table, by O. W. Holmes; 
by W. Gilbert; Millais's Collected Ulustrations. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—The Nature and Ca 
Lascelles ; the Pleasures of Memory, by Samuel Rog 

Novello and Cou.—Hymoaau A. Thouau. 

Bell and Daldy—The Friend, by 8. T. Coleridge. 

Kelly and Co,—Post-Oficve London Directory. 

Saun lers, Ouley, aud Co.—The Quadrilateral; the Sollier of Three Queans, by R. 
Henderson, 2 vols. 

W. P. Nimmo—Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets ; the National Melo list, by 
J.G. Kieser ; the Scottish Melodist, J. G. Kieser; Gems of Literature. 

Longman and Co.—Human Nature, by H. S. Boase; the Conversion of the 
Northern Nations, by the Rey. C. Merivale; Dante, la Divina Commedia, by Joba 
Dayman. 

John Murray—Art of Glass Painting, by C. Winston. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Co —Chureh ot Englund. 

E. Moxon and Co.—See-Saw, by F. Abati, 2 vols. 

Cassel!, Petter, and Co.—tiitle Songs for me to Sing; 
| Munchausen, by Gustave Doré. 


Sermons and Exposi- 
the Magic Mirror, 





tivation of CoTee, by A. R. W. 
“3; the Geutle Life. 









the Adventu es of Baron 
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SILVER. The Real NICKELSILVER introduced 
more than thirty yeass ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when plated by the pene process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows:— 


T= PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 






























1 Sugar Sifter ......00+.4. 











tSel oe “3% 

eee Hs 7§ 03 & 

Bos| ms | Be |E°S 

Eee) ARE sy 

£s.d./£8.d/£ 8,d.\£ 8. d. 
19 Table Forks ..cese...+0.{l 13 0/2 0 0/2 4 0/2 100 
12 Table Spoons .... . JL 13 02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks «+ .[l 401 10 01 12 O11 15 0 
12 Dessert Spoon 1 om 10 0/1 12 01. 150 
12 Tea Spoons ... 0 16 Oj O01 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gi 0 10 0/0 12 O10 12 Ojo 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .f0 6 00 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ses-+e..+.|9 6 60 9 010 10 0/0 11 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ../0 340 400 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl [9 180 200 20/0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..../9 260 360 3610 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....j1 ¢ 01 10 01 10 O01 10 0 
1 Butter Knife.....00....9 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ......+ 0 10 00 12 O'0 16 00 17 0 

0 330 460 = 56 


Total ..cccesseesese/? 19912 9013 9 614178 

Any article to Le bad singly at the above prices. An 

oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 

of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coftee sets, dish covers 

and corner dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 

portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process, 


C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ie on sale at WILLIAM §S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 





BROWN AND POLSON'S 


PATENT 


CORN 


FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Recommended for Children’s Diet. 











NOISELESS FAMILY 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








Tue FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the ay ee of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 


AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 
FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to ToresneR 
and ~ ames Outfitters, next door to Somerset House 
tran 





They have now Ten separate Rooms, each p ly 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture; 
these are inespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-ecourt road, London, W. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBRa, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China,and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15a. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fru.n £2. 
All articles marked ia plain figures. 






























A 
2 . 
Fe, felez EASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
er lesS les HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
Ivery Handles. & 124] s2 | demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
Se] $s 4 = | have so high a reputation, a‘ditional space has been de- 
@2|/%e2/65 voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
& Q street, Oxford street, both material and work hig 
| ployed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
. |. d. | 8s. d.]s.d. | Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
3j-iuch ivory handles ......00.... 12 0| 9 6] 4 6 | an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 
34-inch fine ivory handles ........ 15 0/11 6/4 6 srieopiomeneees 
4-inch ivory balance handles,.....18 0 |l4 0/5 0 JILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 
4-inch fine ivory handles...........25 0 |19 0) 7 6 Cabinet Furniture Show rooms, 31, 32, and 38 Ber- 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 |26 0 |11 6 | jers street,and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 
Ditto, with silver ferules....+++... 40 0 (33 O}12 6 W.—Attention is requested to these e ious Show. 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules50 0 43 0 117 6 | roome, which are among the largest in Landon, eon: 
ao eateniad handles, any 25 ol19 oly 6 | t#ining & great variety of every description of furniture 
Silver handles of any pattern.......84 0 |54 0 |21 0 of the best quality and moderate price. 
PO eee, ae DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
Bone and Horn Handlee.—Knives : 
and Forks, per Dozen. led s.d.] 8.4 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
White bone handles .......... eos 11 0}8 61/2 6 This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Ditto balance handles -21 O}17 O] 4 6 D ublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, delicious, 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..... 17 0 |14 0] 4 © | and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
Ditto, very strong riveted handies.12 0|9 0° 3 @ | the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 


fish carvers. 
ISH COVERS, HOT-WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Block-tin dish 
covers, elegant modern patierns, £4 4s. 6d. the set of 
six; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 28. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro plated, 
£9 to £21 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 13s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 21s. 
to 77s.; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600° Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Keities, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
piace; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all made with fire-brick linings, 

and entirely free from the objections found to so many, 
which from their liability to become overheated are 
dangerour, and render the atmosphere offensive. These 
stoves burn little fuel, may be bad with or without open 
fire, and to burn throughout the cold season, if required, 
Without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 





HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
Peail-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartur aud 
Spots of incipient decay, poy the guna, and gives 
a pleasing fiagrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. por 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ‘‘ ROWLAND’S ODONTO." 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 





WHITE 
J SKINS, witb a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LET'S, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 





cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Wi ndmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork brauded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificin] 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

purpose of natural masticators. 

These ‘Teeth are supplied on the priuciple of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
spTings, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HaRLey sTReer, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EsTABLISHMENT :—U4 (late 36) LUDGaTE HiLL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke streer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New srneer, Birmiugham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case tuey under- 


e. 


T EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 

SONS, Deutists. 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, aud 448 Straud. 
Opposite Charing cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artiticial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconveuieuce. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 5s., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atvendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk street, Shetlield; 4 East parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nieholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1530, No connection with any 
of the same name. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—A frequent cause of gout and rheuma- 
tism is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended 
with bad digestion aud general debil.ty. A few doses of 
these pills tuken in time are an effectual preventative 
against gout and rheumatism, but any one who has an 
attack of either should use Holloway's Oiutment also, 
the powerful properties of which, combined with the 
effect of the Pills, must inufullibly effect a cure. These 
Pills act directly on the blood, which they purify and 
improve. They also regulate the secretions and give 
tone to the stomach, aud thus the whole s stem is 
invigorated, aud put into a condition which enables it 
to stop the approach of the disease or throw it off. 














Or tal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


resents. 
Mess, Export, and Dusaichiag orders promptly exe- 
t 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 





Nicolls’ Waterprvof Tweed Coats pe ” 


Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats ....... ... from 2 Gulueas 

Nicolls’ Wiuter Frock Cuats.......... » 3&3 ” 

Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... 4» 2 ” 

Nicolls’ Wiuter Trowsers .........+++ ” : Gumea- 
1 


Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats fur Boys.... » 


Nicolls’ Winter Suits » «+ o» 2§ Guineas 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker , .. » 1 Guinea 
2 Guineas 


Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Coruhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool 


PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—Ali Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, ls. 6d., 28, 2s. 6d., to 34. per 
pound. The most delicious black tea the world produces 
is vow only 33. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
1s. 4d., 1s 6d., Is. 84. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, Loudou, B.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and seud teas, co:fees, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 4Us. 
PHILLIPS and CO. have uo agents or avy connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea, 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condimsat, pronouuced by Con- 
8 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared sulely by Lea and Perains, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pseaains” 
Lames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUC 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSK and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs, Barciay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilwea universally. 


noisseur 





STAKCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. , 
‘This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED, 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific wen of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPZRIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loadau. 
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ORKING MEN'S COLLEGE 
BUILDING FUND. 
STATEMENT BY THE COUNCIL. 
45 Great Ormond street, December, 1865. 

This Colleze was founded in 1854. The students are, 
for the most part, working men, and the teachers are, in 
general, members of the Universities and of different 

rofess‘ons, or those who have themselves been students 

n the College. Its purp»s@ was and is to unite these 
classes together, by axsociating them in the common 
work of teaching and learning. It provides instruction 
at the smallest possible cost (the teaching being almost 
wholly unpai:!) in the subjee's with which it most con- 
cerns English citizens to be acquainted, and thus tries 
to place @ liberal education within the reach of working 
meén. 

In carrying out these objects we have had some 
measure of success. The number of students was, at 
the end of the first term, 115; itis now 509. With the 
increase in the number of students has come an increase 
in the number of classes, and for some time past we 
have been sorely pressed for space. 

We want chiefly these things:—(1.) A room or rooms 
for the Art Department. [No department of our 
College has been more successful than our: Art Classes, 
carried on from the first under the general supervision 
of Mr. Ruskiv.] (2.) A moderate sized hall or room 
for General Meetings, Lectures, and social purposes, 
capable of containing some 300 or 400 persons. (3.) A 
better room or rooms than we have now got for the 
Adult School. (4.) A room to contain a Museum, and 
serve as a Natural History class-room. (5.) More 
small rooms for classes. 

A site is already provided, the ground in the rear of 
the house (12,000 square feet in area) being the free- 
hold property of the College. We are aivised that such 
® building as the one we require can be weil and sub- 
stantially built in a plain but good style for about 
£3,000 to £3,500. 

Financially, the College is self-supporting. For 
several years, thanks to the excellent administration of 
our funds by a Students’ Finance Committee, the 
income from students’ fees has met our current expen- 
diture, leaving a margin available for the reduction of 
our mortgage debt. 

Considering the vast endowments which the bene- 
factions of former ages have provided for the education 
of the people, endowments to which the weulthiest of us 
are the most indebted, it would be a disgrace to a 
wealthy metropolis like this if it were necessary to beg 
long at the present day for the inconsiderable sum we 
are now asking for. And the amount of labour and 
thought which is being voluntarily devoted to the under- 
taking, and by none more freely than by our students, 
affords, we think, some guarantee that we shall not mis- 
spend what may be given us. Finally, though many a 
single purse might well defray our needs, we may 
perhaps especially commend them to thuse who would 
be willing to take part in the teaehing of this and other 
Colleges if they were not prevented by professional and 
other avocations. Will they not share our work by help- 
ing us to develope it? 

Signed, on bebalf of the Council of Teachers, 
F. D. MAURICE, Principal. 





Contributions may be sent to the London and County 
Bank, Oxford street Branch (‘‘ Working Men's College 
Account”); to the Secretary, at the College (P. O. 
Orders to be payable to Thomas Shorter) ; or by cheques 
ey to the order of the Treasurer, R. B. Litchtield, 

sq., 4 Hare court, Temple, or to auy member of the 
Council of Teachers. 

Donations to the amount of three hundred and fifty 
pounds have already been received or promised, includ- 
ing among others the following: — 














£ad 
His Royal Highness the Prince or WALES 26 5 0 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Principal, from publica- 
tion of Lectures on the Suffrage.......... 100 0 0 
Ditto (proceeds of delivery of the same 
Lectures at the College)... ...eeeeesesees 12 710 
John Stuart Mill, Esq., M.P..... ..ee0.2-00. 5 0 0 
Vernon Lushington, Esq.......eecesccoesee 50 0 O 
Samuel Morley; Esq. ........sseeseeecnee.. 21 0 0 
Arthur Cohen, Esq..... soovese 10 0 0 
Sir Charles Bunbury ..........+ ccccsee & 0 O 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Esq. ...+0.00055 5 @ 0 
A. Johnston, Esq... ...cceresecees sence 500 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. .....+ 02... 50 0 
Sie ThomasPhillips.ccocccccscccocsseccesse 5 GB U 
Miss Caroline Fox ...0..++00+.- 110 
George Goodwin, Esq.. F.R.S. 110 
Rev. H. Sandford ...+ + «+ 100 
Rev. J. Li. Davies ..cccccosccrsscccsceceee 10 0 0 





6, 6}, and 7 per CENT. DEBENTURES. 
[a BRITISH HONDURAS COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
Subscribed, £86,840. 
Paid-up, £66,837 Lis. 

This Company was formed rather more than six years 
ago; the dividends bave averngei above 7 per cent. per 
annum free of income-tax (the last two being at the rate 
of 8 per cent,), and the reserve fund amounts to 11 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital. 

A limited number of Debentures for three, four, and 
five yeurs, bearing interest at 6, 64, and 7 per cent. per 
&nnum according to term, and secured on the uncalled 
Capital as well as the land and plant of the Company, are 
now Offered to the public. ‘he remaining unallutted 
Shares (about 2,500) are also offered; 10s. per share to 
be paid on application, aud 10s. on allotment; further 
calls, if made, not to exceed 2Us, per share, at intervals 
of not less than three months. 

Applications for Debentures and Shares to be made to 
the Setretary, Mr. William Heriot, at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 2 Great St. Helen's London, E.C., or 
through Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hauburys, and Lloyd 
the Bunkers of the Company, aud the Natioual Bank of 
Scotland, at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Furtber information and forms of application may be 
had of the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, 
J. R. ROBERTSON, Chairman. 

2 Great St. Helen's, Loudon, K.C., October, 1865 


Cc LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 


first delivery, aud finest imported this season, by 





THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paui’s Churchyard, F.C. | 


Sold in bottles, half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 23 9d ; quarts, 5s, 
imperial measure. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, W. 


Lecture ARRANGEMENTS— 

Hour Berore aNp AFTER Faster, THREE O'CLOCK, 
Creisrmsas Lectures (adap ed to a Juvenile Auditory). 

Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Six Lectures, *“*On Sound,” 
on December 26, 28, 30,1865; January 2, 4, 6, 1866. 

Berore Easter, 186, 

Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Ten Lectures, ‘On Heat,” 
on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays, January 23 to February 22. 

Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Kight Lectures, “ On 
the Non-Metallic Elements,” on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, February 27 t» March 22. 

Prof. R. WESi MACOIT, R.A., F.R.S.—Six Lectures, 
‘*On the Way to Observe in Fine Arts,” on Saturdays, 
January 20 to February 24. 

Rev. G. HENSLOW.—Four Lectures, “ On Structural 
and Systematic Botany, considered with reference to 
Edneation aud Self-Instruction,” on Saturdays, March 3 
to March 24. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
January 19. The discourses before Kaster will probably 
be delivered by Prof. Tyndall, Mr. S, W. Baker, The 
Earl Stanbope, Mr. Archibald Smith, Col. Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Pengelly, Mr. Scharf, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Balfour Stewart, aud Capt. Cowper Coles. 

To the Farpay Eventna Meetinas Members and 
their Friends only are admitted. 

AFTER Easter. 

Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Four Lectures, “ On 
the Non-Metallic Elements,” on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, April 10 to April 19. 

G. SCHARF, Esq., Secretary and Keeper of National 


Portrait Gallery—Three Lectures, “On National 
Portraits,” on Saturdays, April 14, 21, and 28. 
Rev. C. KINGSLEY, M.A.—TIwo Lectures, “On 


Science and Superstition,” on Tuesday and Thursday, 
April 24 and 26 

Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures ‘On the 
Methods and Results of Ethnology,” on Thursdays aud 
Saturdays, May 3 to June 9. 

Prof. ANSTED, F.R.S.—Five Lectures, *‘On the 
Application of Physical Geography and Geology to the 
Fine Arts,” on Tuesdays, May 8 to June 5. 

An Extra Course may possibly be given by Dr. DU 
BOIS RE YMOND, * Ou Electric Fish,” on Wednesday, 
April 11, Monday, April 16, and Wednesday, April 18. 

Among the Friday Evenings after Easter there will be 
probably D scourses by Dr. Du Bois Reymoud, Alexan- 
der Herschel, Ksq., Rev. C. Pritchard, Prof. Austed, 
Prof. Roscoe, and Prof. Frankland. 

To non bers the admission to all these Courses of 
Lectures is Two Guineas. To a Single course of Lec- 
tures, One Guinea or Half-a-Guinea, according to the 
length of the Course. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members aie re- 
quested to apply to the Secretary. 

New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meet- 
ing. When proposed, they are admitted to ali the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the 
Library aud Reading Rooms; aud their Families are 
admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge. Pay- 
ment :—First year, Ten Guineas ; afierwards, Five 
Guineas a year; Or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 

Prossectuses (when piepared) may be had in the 


Hall. 
H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





December, 1865. 


ULL and EAST RIDING COLLEGE 
(Limited). 

President—The Right Hon. the Kart pe Grey 

and Ripon. 

It is intended to open the Hull and East Riding 
College, Hull, for the reception of scholars after the 
next Midsummer vacation, and the Directors are now 
preparing to receive applications for the appoiutneut of 
Principal, who must be a graduate in honours of one of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Loudon, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, or Durham. The salary will be £300 per 
aunum without residence, with the addition of a capi- 
tation allowauce of £1 fur each pupil, and with the 
privilege of taking boarders. The school is calculated 
to accommodate from 150 to 200 scholars, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
honorary secretaries, and applications, with testimonial., 
must be addressed to the Chairman of the Directors, 
18 Trinity House lane, Hull, on or before tha 15th of 
January, 1366. 

JOHN SANER, Juur., 
ANGUS MACMILLAN, 





M. b.$ Hon, Secs. 





IVERPOOL INSTITUTE. 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, 

The Directors desire to receive Applications for the 
HEAD MASLERSHIP of the above schools. A mini- 
mum salary of £500 per aunum will be guaranteed. All 
requisite informatiou,may be obiained by applying by 
letter to the undersigned to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in ther applications, with copies of 
testimonials, on or befure January 15, 1866. 

ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 

December 11, 1865. 


IVERPOOL INSTITUTE— 
WANTED, a Gentleman competent to fill the 
OFFICE of SECRETARY to this Institution. Salary 
£200 per aunum.—Further information may be had of 
the undersigned, to whom candidates are to send in their 
applications, with copies of their testimonials, on or 
before the 30th inst. ASLRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
December 6, 1865. 








CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 

in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp ror 10,000 CLAIMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 

By an ANNUAL Payment oF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Cozn- 


| HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








HE TEES and CONTINENTAL 
STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY (Limited).—Ty 

be incorporated under the ‘Companies’ Act, 1893,” 
Capital £250,000, in 10,000 shares of £25 each. Deposit 
£1 per share on application, and £1 ou alloiment, ; 


DrrgEeTors. 

Joseph Whitwell Peace, Esq,, M.P., Woodlands, Dare 
lington. 

H. W. F. Bolckow, Esq., Marton Hall, Midd'esborough. 

John Vaughan, Esq., Gunnergate Hail, Middles- 
borough. 

Isaae Wilson, Fsq., Nunthorpe Hall, Middlesborough. 

I. Lowthian Bell, Esq., the Hall, Washington, county 
Durham. 

Bernhard Samuelson, Esq., 
Banbury. 

Major Elwon, Skutterskelfe Hall, Stokesley. 

W. R- [. Hopkins, Esq., Elton Hall, Stockton. 

Jos. Beaumout Pease, Esq., Southfield Villas, M ddles. 
borough. 

Robert Lloyd, Esq., Southfield Villas, Middlesb rough, 
(With power to add to their number). 
Bankers—The National Provincial Bauk of England, 

Middlesborough. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Dodds and Trotter, Stockton-upon- 


M.P., Bodicote Grange, 


Honorary Secretary (pro tem.)—C. F. H. Bolckow, 
Esq., Middlesborough, to whom please apply for pro. 
spectuses or any further information. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is proposed to be formel for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining stea n com nunica- 
tion between the Tees and various Continent «1 p orts. 

The export trade of this importaut district is develop. 
ing itself with such rapidity that the present means of 
transport are found to ba utterly inadequate wo the 
requirements of the trade. The production of pig iron 
in the Cleveland district has increas:d from 50),000 in 
1360 to about 1,000,000 tons in 1865, and this has been 
attended with a corresponding increase in the production 
of manufactured iron. The recent com nercial tariffs 
made with Continental Europe are tending stea lily to 
increase the export of iron and the other prod wis of 
this district. At the presaut momen: there are n> boats 
in direct eommunication from the Tees to the Coutinent, 
‘The promoters have therefore no hesitation in express- 
ing their belief that success must atten 1a line of service 
which is so evidently required. 

It is proposed to establish, in the first instance, lines 
of steumers to Hamburg and Rotterdam. Three steamers 
being appropriated to the former, and two to the latter 
route, by this means the Company will be enabled to 
despatch two steamers weekly to each of the above ports. 
It is anticipated that about one-third of the proposed 
capital will be sufficient for the above purposes, and it 
is not intended to call more than £7 10s per share 
during the first twelve mouths. 

The business of the Company will be entrusted to an 
experienced manager, subject to the control of the 
directors. 

Application for shares must be made upon the form 
annexed, and sent, accompanied by a remittance for the 
deposit, to the Bankers of the Company, on or before the 
20th iust. Where no allotment of shares is made, the de- 
posit money will be returned ; and where a less number 
of shares than applied for is allotted, the over payment 
will be applied to the allotment call, and, if in excess of 
payment, the balance will be returned. 

Dee. 5, 1865, 

This form must be delivered entire to the Bankers of 
the Company, aud after payment of depo sit the applica. 
tion to be retained by them. 








Fon or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


0. 
To the Directors of the Tees and Continental S.eam 
Shipping Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the National Provincial 
Bank of England the sum of £ , being the deposit 
of £1 per share ou shares in the above Comp iny, I 
hereby request that you will allot me that number, and 
I agree to accept the same, or any less number that may 
be allotted to me, and to become a member of the Com- 
pany in respect of such shares, and I also agree to pay 
the allotment call, and to sigu the Articles of Ass ciation 
when required, and I request that my name muy be 
placed on the Register of Members for the numer of 
shares allotted to me. 
Name in full 
Residence .... ... 
Profession or business ... 
Date... +00... 








The TEES and CONTINENTAL STEAM SHIPPING 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Receipt for Deposit. 
day of , 1865, of Mr. 
pounds, being a deposit of £1 per 
for shares in the above 


No. 
Received this 
the sum of 
share on application 
Company. 


After allotment this part will be exchanged for siare 
certificates. 


AY or SUB-DIACONATE.—The time 
appearing to have arrived for the formal re :ogui- 
tion by the Church of England of Lay Agents as ass st- 
ants to the ordained Ministers, and it being b:lievel 
that there are many Laymen who would be willing to 
help the Clergy, iu the event of a Lay or Sub- Diaconate 
being duly constituted,—provided that they were not 
thereby pledged to a perpetual or daily performance of 
the duties to be entrusted to them,—a body of Laity and 
Clergy have issued this public advertisement, respect- 
fully requesting such Lay members of the Church of 
England of every rank, noblemen, gentlemen, men in 
professions, business, and trade, as may be disposed to 
act herein, to communicate their Names and Addresses 
to the Venerable the Archdeacon of London, who has 
been authorized to receive them, under cover, addressed 
to George Henry Brooks, 7 Godliman street, Dootors 
Commons, London, E.C. 

The names of those who consent to act will not be 
published without their express permission, the object 
of this advertisement being simply that of ascertaining 
the extent of feeling supposed to exist, and so forming 
a judgment as to the duty and expediency of taking 
further proceedings. 
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ANTIRE DESTRUCTION by FIRE 
E of COMPTON HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 

‘An immense square Block of Buildings, formel by one 
side of Chureh st: est, Basnett street, Tarlton street, and 
street, containing extensive Drapery, Jewellery, 
Ship Outfitting, House Furnishing, Cabinet Furniture, 
an! other Departments, of the value of £300,000, entirely 
de-troyed to the bare wal's, with the exception of the con- 
tents of the Seven Milner’s Safes, which brought theBooks 
Jewellery, Cash, Deeds, and other valuables, almost un- 
seathed out of the terrific pandemonium. For parti- 
culars see I.iverpool papers of December 4, 1365. 

MILNER'S PHENIX SAFE WORKS, Liverpool ; 

47 Moorgate street, City, London; 

9% Market street, Manchester ; 

30 Queen stree', Hull. 


BURGLARY IN MANCHESTER. 


Town Hall, Manchester, May 31, 1864. 
Gentlemen,—I am instructed by Sir FE. Armitage, the 
Chairman of the Waterworks Committee, to inform you 
that your Patent Strong Holdfast Safe (supplied by you 
about ten years ago, for the custody of the cash in the 
Wate: works Office, at the Town Hull) successfully re- 
sisted the attncks of burglars on Friday night last. It 
js believed that the thieves must have been at work for 
many hours, as they left several broken instruments 
behind them. A locksmith was employed for upwards 
of five hours on Saturday in trying to open the Safe, in 
which he broke and spoiled all his tools, and after re- 
pairing them he only succeeded in doing so after up- 
wards of four hours’ additional work on Monday, when 
the valuable contents of the Safe were found perfectly 

secure—I am, Geutlemen, yours respectfully, 

T. H. G. BERREY. 

Messrs. THOS. MILNER and SON, Pheonix Safe Works, 
Liverpool. 


PeoRrant ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PE NMAKER 
to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public a: that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 

* tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 

ed to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesa'e Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; end at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and whol bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 


Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 
P4ktTeIves and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery laue. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders excezdiug 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Knvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS, Books, Household Papers, &o. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arins, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stainping 
(Rehef) reduced to Is, per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
‘ SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
rms, 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 

\ANDLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 

/ have adopied for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
shaped Tops, made by J. C. and J. FIELD, who beg to 


Leigh 




















caution the public against spurious imitations. Their 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 


sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS and 
the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—-The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNIEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, Loudon, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co." is 
On cach bottle and red label over the cork. 


qe GHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
YC ption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, whieh are daily recommendeJ by the 
Facuity—Testimonia/s from the most emineut of whom 
way be ins,ected—as the most effectuul, safe, speedy, 
aud convenient remedy for Cough, aud all disorders of 
the Lungs, Chest, aud Throat. 

Sold in boaes, ls, 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 











Churchyard, Londou. Sold retail by all Drugyists, &c. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 


DIRecrors. 

THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, Esq., F.R.S.L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. ! The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Franeis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. M.A. 

W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manager.—Hubert G. Grist, Esq., F.3.3. 
Resident Actuary.—George S. Horsnail, Esq., A.LA. 





NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introduced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings onallotment. Dividend, 
74 per cent. per aunum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
getically, required, on liberal terms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERT G. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 370 Strand, London, W.C 


UNversiry LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
24 Suffolk street, Pall Mall East, London. i xtension to 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, St. Paul's, West- 
minster, and other loundation Schools. 

President—His Grace Charles Thomas, Lord Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury. 
Dinectors. 

James Alderson, Esq.,) George Pellew, D.D., 
M.D. Dean of Norwich. 

The Right Hon. the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Rdward Romilly, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Spencer 
H. Walpole, M.P. 

thmee Watson, 


Francis Barlow, Esq. 
Edward Buller, ksq., M.P- 
Viscount Cranborne, M.P. 
Sir Robert Charles Dallas, 
Bart. ° 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq. 
Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart 
Robert Hook, Esq. 
Arthur Thomas Malkin, 


Esq. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 
The Hon. aud Very Rev. 
At the Eighth Quinquennial Division of Profits, in 
June, 1865, the additions to Policies were at the rate 
of 1} per cent. per annum for the five years. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
Amount occumulatedfrom premiums.... £82),000 
Annual income seeces 80,000 
Amount of policies in existence --...... 1,500,000 
Additions already allotted .....0....+.00 740,000 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 


the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, M 


Esq., 


.D. 
The Right Hon. James 
Stuart-Wortley. 
John Wray, Esq. 
Jon Copley Wray, Esq. 
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HE ANGLO-ROMANO WATER 
COMPANY, Limited (The AQUA MARCIA). 
Capital £200,000 in 10,000 shares.of £20 each, with power 
toincrease. First issue 7,500 shares. £2 to be paid on 
application, and £3 on allotment. L[nterest at 5 per cent. 
Per annum upon the amount paid up during construc. 


Dieecrors. 
Richard J. H. Douglas, Es}., Lewisham, Director of the 
West London Railway. 
Signor Moraldi, Palazza Braschi, Rome. 
James Shepherd, Esq., Director Gérant of the Angl= 
R as Company, Rome, 
Gas Company, 1 


G 
Richard Ward, Bsq., Ang! 

New Broad street, 1.0. 

William Wright, Esq., 66 Prince’s square, Bayswater. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

The Directors have subscribed in cash not only for the 
amount of their pective qualificati but also col- 
lective ly for £7,600 capital stock in excess of the same, 
and no Director has received, or will directly or indireculy 
receive, any payment whatever for his qual tication., 
Banker—The National Bank, Old Broad street, and its 

branches, 
 * Se Mercer aud Mercer, 9 Minoing lane, 

B.C. 





R, 








a eed Charles Decimus Crosley, Sun court, Corn- 
pill. 
Engineer—B. Piercy, Esq., C. E., 23 Grea’ George street, 

Westminster. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—7. Nicholson. 
Offices—Londonr, | New Broad street; Rome, 17 Piazza 

Aracoali. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The present project is to conduct to Rome the water 
from the famous and never-failing springs at Arsoli, 
kaoown as the Aqua Marcia and Regina Aquarum of the 
ancient Romans. This water has been peovel by incon- 
testible analysis to be free from all impurities; it pos- 
sesses, moreover, the further immense advantage of 
reaching to the top floors of the highest houses in Rome 
—a level unattaiuatle by the existing imperfect supply. 

Rome, though ornamented with numer »us fouutains, 
is perhaps worse off for pure drinkable water thau any 
other city of its size in Europe. Oue-half of the houses 
are entirely without water; aud, in additio: to this, the 
present supply from the Felice aud from the Paolo is 
unfit for drinking purposes, so that the Aqua Marcia 
cannot fail to ani diate sale. 

Water in Rome is treated as a prope.ty, aid dealt 
with in the same way as laud or houses. The demand 
for it is extraordinary. The present selling price of the 
freeiold in an ounce* (the Roman standard of measure- 
ment) is upwards of £200. The rent for the same 
averages from £20 to £25 per aunum. 

The climate of Rome being for several months in the 
year almost tropical, water is there an article of luxury 
as well as of necessity; it is also of the greatest utility 
for irvigation. These circumstances vaturally combine 
to eunbance the price. 

Au exclusive concession of the Aqua Marcia has been 
obtained from the Pontitical Government, giving every 
possible facility to the present scheme, which is calcu- 
lated so materially to benetit the ternal City. The con- 
cession comprises the absolute freehold in the wate: 
and « lease of 99 years of the lands, aqueducts, au 
works. 

‘the concessionaires, who have expended large sums 
of money in plans and stu lies, have agree to convey to 
this Company the ion, with all the property, 
rights, and privileges before mentioned, for the sum of 
£30,000. They also undertake to pay all preliminary 
expenses d with the duction of this project, 
reserving for their remuueration one-fourth ofthe surplus 
profits of the Company, after the payment of 10 percent. 
annual dividend to the shareholders, 
estimates, &c., have been prepared by the 

















London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,000. 
Direcrons. 
Chairman-~Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 





urn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, H.C. 

By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


MP. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 





EBENTURES BEARING _ IN- 
TEREST at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT., 
ARE ISSUED BY 

ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 
The security possessed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures is the uncalled Capital of the Company, amount 
ing to £450,000, and the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Debentures have been advanced 
in the coluny. 
London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1865. 


The NEW 





OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE, 


Plans, 
gi with the utmost care and accuracy; and the 
Directors have received offers from responsible con- 
tractors to execute the works at the @ugineer’s valuation . 
The springs at Arsoli yield a continual supply of up- 
wards of 3,000 ounces of water. 1[t is proposed at once to 
construct works adequate for the y of the 
whole of this amount of water to Tivoli, whence upwards 
of 1,500 ounces in the first inst will yed to 
Rome by iron pipes; the other 1,500 ounces will be 
brought as the demand arises. 

Careful investigations suow that the actual present 
demand far exceeds 1,500 ounces. It is proposed only 
to sell one-half of this quantity, which at the lowest 
price of an ounce, viz, £200, would give a return of 
upwards of £150,000, and the rentul of the remaining 
75v ounces would yield au income of £15,000 pe’ anuum. 
It is calculated that the protits from the sale of water 
will give a large bonus to the suarehoidera; while the 
income drrived from the reat of water will give at the 
same time @ coutinuing annual dividend of upwards of 
lv per cent. 

In addition to this result it must be remembered that 
1,500 ounces will remain to be conveyed from tivuli to 
Rome, the cost of which would be considerably within 
the balance of the capital. Assuming that from the in- 
creased supply there would be a depreciation iu price of 
even 50) per cent., 80 that the price of an ounce of water 
fell from £200 to £100, aud the reut for the same from 
£2 to £10, the result of the sevoud operation would be 
most highly profitable. a@ 
Notwithstaudiug the absolute sale of the water, the 
Company are e npowered by the terms of the coucess un 
to levy, for maintenance of the works, a tax of £1 53 per 
annum on every ouuce of water disposed of. 

A large proportion of the tirst issue of shares has 
been applied for in Rome, principally by sharehulders in 
the Anglo-Romano Gas Company. This latter Comp wy 
has been in operation 12 years with most successful 
results ; it has paid large divideuds, and its shaves now 
stand at a high premium. 

Iu ail cases where no allotment is made, the dep sit 
will be returued in f 

The operations of the Company will comprise the 
objects Meutioned in the Memorandum and Acticles of 
A iat which, together with an authentic.ed copy 
of the jon, may be d at the vifives of the 
Solicitors to the Compauy. 














- 





Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £100,000. 
Chief Ottices—69 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on 
liberal terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departments. 





lls. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's | 


Prospectuses and torms of application for shares may 
be obtained from Sir Charlies D. Crosley, Broker to whe 
Company, and at the vffices, | New Broad street. 

* An ouuce of water is tue amount which will flow 
during 24 hours through @ vabe of tue diameter of 17-32 
of ag inch with @ regulated pressure. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 16, 1865, 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Es 
On January 1 will appear No. I. of 


The Contemporary Review. Monthly, 
2s 6d. 


Millais’s Collected Tilustrations. 
cloth, gilt edges, 16s. 

**Foremost among Christmas books deserves to be 
named Mr. Millais's ‘ Collected Illustrations.’ Mr. Millais 
has qualities as an artist with which few authors can 
dure a comparison. What these qualities are may be 
inferred from the fact that here are his best illustrations 
co lected together—separate from the text to which they 
belonged. They are works of art that need no letter- 
press—no comment ; they speak for themselves, and have 
an interest by themselves, They nearly all display extra- 
oidinary power, and some of them are in their way quite 
perfect.”—Zimes, December 14. 


Eastward. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. With I!lustrations, 
small 4to. cloth. (Immediately. 

“Dr. Macleod’s account of his travels in the Holy 

Iand is both entertaining aud instructive."—Zimes, 

December 14. 


° ° ’ 

Citoyenne Jacqueline: a Woman's Lot 
in the Great French Revolution. By Saran TyTLER. 
8 vols. fcap. 8vo, 18s. 

“A beautiful story, full of high pure feeling, and 
brightened by many brilliant descriptions of thrilling 
scenes.”—Morning Star. 

“ By a minuetness of detail, graphic but not tedious, 
the author charms us immediately into keen interest in 
the scenes and sympathy with the characters of the 
story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* It isa story that not only interests us in the perusal, 
but that interests us still more in turning over the leaves 
the second and third time to catch the touches which we 
had missed in the firstinterest ofthe tale. There see:ns 
to us real genius in the book. The pictures of this 
story, while they give even a keener sense of the unright- 
eousness and lust which were at the source of the Re- 
volution, seem to justify itto history better than all Mr. 
Carlyle’s opulence of pictoral insight, by showing how 
its fires tempered the true steel in all classes of nature, 
Patrician or plebeian, high or low.”—Spectator. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New 
Translation, with a Biographical Essay. By E. H. 
Puiumprrr, M.A, 2 vols. crewn 8vo., 12s. 

“Let us say at once that Professor Plumptre has not 
only surpassed the previous translators of Sophocles, 
but has prodiced a work of singular merit, not less 
remarkable for its felicity than its fidelity; a really read- 
able and enjoy:.ble ve. sion of the old plays."—Pall Mall 
Gazelle, 


Six Months Among the Charities of 
FUROPE. By Joun pe Lizrpe. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 27s. 

*,* This work describes among other representative 
Charities on the Continent the large establishments 
devoted to the care ofthe Indigent, the Blind, the Father- 
less, the Aged Poor, Neglected Women and Children, and 
Discharged Prisoners. 

The many thous ‘nis of English readers who are ready 
at heme to take part in such works, and who would 
know, by faiti:ful and pleasant report, what has been 
achieved elsewhere by the beneficent energies of earnest 
men and women, will find in this book a full body of the 


4to. 


The Angel’s Song. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘The Gospel in Ezekiel.” 32mo. 
cloth antique, 1s 6d. 

The Magic Mirror: a Round of Tales for 
Old and Young. By Witttam Givpert, Author of 
“ Shirley Hall Asylum.” With upwards of 80 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 

Alfred Hagart’s Household. By Alexan- 
DER SMITH. 2 Vols. post 8vo. (Shortly. 

Theology and Life ; Sermons Preached on 
Special Occasions. By E. H. Piumprre, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Small 8vo. ( Nearly ready. 


——— 0 
148 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
This day, post 8vo., 7s 6d. 


fMHE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By Tromas B. Suaw, 
apf Edited by Wict1am Situ, LL.D. Post 8vo. 
8 6d. 
‘A desideratum in English literature.”—Znglish 
Review. 


S 
The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the Chief 
English Writers. By THomas B. SHaw, M.A. Edited by 
WiLu1aM Smits, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 
“This selection is admirably accomplished.”—John 
ull. 


3. 

The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Georce P. Marsa. 
Edited by Winuiam Suitn, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 

“A manual of great utility."—Athenzum, 


4. 

The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR for the HIGHER FORMS. By Professcr 
Curtivus. Translated under the Revision of the Author. 
Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 

“ We hope that this may ere long be adopted as the 
standard Greek grammar in this country, a position 
which it holds in most of the schools in Continental 
Europe.”"—TZhe Museum. 


5. 

The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR 
for the HIGHER FORMS. By Wici1am Smira, LL.D. 
Post 8vu. 7s 6d. 

‘There are very few students who will require more 
information than is here supplied by skilful arrange- 
ment, in a convenient size and form. The editor's good 
sense is visible throughout."—Atheneum, 


JouN MurrRay, Albemarle street. 


General Sir JAMES SHAW KENNEDY. 
With Map and Plans, 8vo., 7s 6d. 
. OTES on the BATTLE of WATER- 
LOO. By the late General Sir James Suaw Ken- 
NEDY, K.C.B., acting at the time of the Battle on the 
Quarter-master-General'’s Staff of the Third Division 
of the Army. With an Autobiographical Memoir, and 
a Plan for the Defence of Canada, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





most pertinent i:.formation, full of encourag t and 
good suggestions.” —Examincr. 
Edward Irving's Miscellanies. Third 


Thousai.d, post 8vo. 6s. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfust-Table. By 
O. W. Hotmes. With 24 Wood Engravings by 
Linton, from Drawings by J. Gordon Tho.nson. 
Feap. 8vo., elegantly bound, 6s. 

Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young. 
Illustrated |y MacWhirter und Pettie, with a Vig- 
nette by J. E. Millais, RA. New and Cheaper 
Edition, clo.h, 33 6d. 

Sermons and Expositions. 
Joun Rosertsoy, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 
post 8vo., 7s 6d. 

‘Dr. Robertson had not a superior among the Scotch 
clergy ; for mauly grasp of mind, for pith and point in 
treating his subject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be 
added, that a more genial. kindly, liberal-minded, and 
honest man never walked this earth.”"—Fraser's Maga- 
zine, October, 1865. 

Christ the Light of the World. By C. 
J. Vaucuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Feap. 8vo. 
4s 6d. [In a few days. 


Dr. Guthrie's Man and the Gospel. 


Sixth Thousand, post 8vo., 7s 6d. 

Stories told by a Child. By the Author 
of ‘Studies for Stories.” With 14 Illustrations by 
Eltze, Houghton, and Lawson. Cloth gilt, aud gilt 
edges, 3s 6d. 

Studies for Stories, from Girls’ Lives. 
Popular Edition, 63. 

Essays on Woman's Work. By Bessié 
Rayner Parkes. Second Edition, smal 8vo, 43. 
Speaking to the Heart. By Thomas 

ry 
Guturiz,D.D. New Edition, crown 8vo., 33s 6d; 
Pocket Edition, 2s. 

The Life of Our Lord; its Historical, 
Geographical, and Genealogical Relations. By the 
Rev. Samvet J. ANDREWS. Second Thousand, 
crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 

The Vicarious ‘Sacrifice, grounded in 
Principles of Universal Obligation. 
BusBnNe.t, Author of “ The New Life,” &c. Crown 
8vo., 78 6d. { Immediately. 


By the Late 


1 vol. 








BRITISH FOOD FISHES. 
Now ready, with 50 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 
rMHE HARVEST of the SEA. A Con- 


tribution to the Natural and Economic History of 
British Food Fishes. By James G. Bertram. 


Polonius.—Do you know me, my lord? 
Hamlet.—Excellent well; you are a tishmonger. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





PEKING and the PEKINGESE. 
This day, with Map and ei, 2 vols. post 8vo., 
24s. 


MHE ENGLISH EMBASSY in CHINA 
duriug the First Year of its Residence at Peking. 
By D. F. Rennie, M.D., Staff Surgeon on Special 
Service under the Goverument of India. Author of 
“The British Arms iu North China and Japan.” 
Just ready, by the same Author, post 8vo. 


The STORY of the BHOTAN WAR: 
including Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence in the 
Himalayas aud Bhotan in 1865. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE S NEW WORK. 
With Map by Arrowsmith,and numerous Illustrations, 
vo., 218. 


NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION 

to te ZAMBESI and its TRIBUTARIES; and 
of the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, during 
the years of 1853-64, By Daviv and CuakLes Livinc- 
STONE. 

Dr, Livingstone has found, according to this interest- 
ing volume, a wide and new field for commerce, emi- 
gration, aud civilization. Whether the European 
emigrating wave can be, sooner or later, induce | to tlow 
in that direction, is a question that time only can solve. 
The explorer, at all events, is again goue forth to Clear 
away more vbstacles, the greatest of which, iu the way 
of civilization, is the Portuguese settlemeut, which is an 
obstacle that a greater hand than the Doctor's must 
eventually sweep down from its bad eminence. When 
this and something more has been effected, there will be 
nothing in the climate or ou the soil that need affright 
excursionists, and our grandchildren may take return 





By Horace | tickets to Lake Nyassa, with leave to stay a week at the 


cataracts of Mosivatunya.”"—Athenzum. 
Joun Mugray, Allemarle street. 





NEW WORE BY MR. SMILEs. 


Now ready, with 2 Portraits and 70 I trations 
. medium 8vo., 21s. _ 


Lvs of BOULTON and Warr. 


Comprising a History of the Invention a 
duction of the Steam Engine. Drawn up tS 
from the original Soho MSS. By Samvet §; 7 
Author of “ Industrial Biography,” &e. “=a, 

‘* We give a hearty welcome to this new volume of Mr. 
Smiles's most agreeable and instructive biographies, and 
only grieve to hear that it is to be the last of the series of 
his ‘ Lives of the Engineers.’ 

“ The history of those D oscuri of the heaven of inven. 
tion, James Watt and Matthew Boulton, is set forth with 
the author’s usual skill and pleasantness. Anecdotes 
and vivid descriptions of persons and places are den 
terously interwoven with weighty facts, and with 
accounts of important experiments, while the story of 
the iuvention of the steam-engine, and its introduction 
to the service of man, is told with a nerve and simplici 
worthy of our old discoverera on the broad seas.” 
Reader. 

“We cannot of course attempt a complete analysis of 
this valuable and entertaining book, but must send 
reader to the volume itself for particulars of Watt's 
many inventions, for the history of the children ang 
their friends, of the two partners, and memoirs of 
of their workmen. No prominent feature iu the life or 
character of the two men seems to have been omitted, 
The contrast presented in the portraiture of their lives 
and dispositions is really dramatic, and we think that 
the public will receive this as the best of Mr. Smiles’s 
biographies. It is profusely and charmingly illustrated 
with engravings and woodcuts.”—Reader. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above. 


LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS 
From the earliest Times, including Vermuyd Myd 
delton—Brindley—Smeat Rennie—Telforl— George 
and Robert Stephenson. With an Account of their 
Principal Works, and a History of Inland Communica. 
tion in Britain. With 7 Portraits aud nearly 300 Illus. 
trations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo. 63s. 

“Mr. Smiles has discovered almost unbroken ground, 
and has worked it with so much skill and success that 
his readers will recognize the truth of Lord Macaulay's 
saying, that history, personal or national, may be ren- 
dered as interesting as any novel."—London Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


i 











Major MACPEHRSON'’S MEMOIRS. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo., 12s. 
EMOIRS of SERVICE in INDIA 
From the correspondence of the late Major 
SAMUEL CHARTERS MACPHERSON, C.B., Political 
Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny, and formerly 
employed in the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in 
om Edited by his Brother, WiLLIaM MacpHerson, 
A. 


Joun Mourray, Albemarle street. 





Next week, 8vo. 


+ lose IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY. 
By Cuar_es Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
CoNTENTS. 
Judicial Statesmanship. Foreign Policy. 
Religious Policy. Colonial Policy. 
Social Policy. Indian Policy. 
Finaucial Policy. Irish Policy. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





WINSTON on GLASS PAINTING. 
Now ready, with Portrait and 40 Lilustrations, melium 
8vo., 21s. 


NY EMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
ART of PAINTING on GLASS. By the late 
CuarLes Winston, of the Inner Temple. With a Bio- 


grephical Memoir. Illustrated by Engravings from the 
Author's original Drawings. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Tus , GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 








Ne SERIES of the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 





T= GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.— 
The NEW SERIES will COMMENCE with the 
next number, and will be ready with the December 
Magazines. Advertisements and orders to be sent 
Bradbury, Evaus, aud Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


LL Contributions and Letters should 

be addressed early in the month to the Editor of 

the GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE, cure of Bradbury, 
Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, K.C. 


T= CREATION of MAN.—A Sermon 

preached in Whitehall Chapel by Anruur PEN- 
RHyN STanutey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Just 
published by Messre. Parker, Oxford; and 377 Strand, 
Loudon, aud may be Lad of all Booksellers. Price Six- 
pence. 











SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEvUGE. 
Price One Peany. 

HRISTMAS HYMNS, with TUNES. 

Extracted from the Society's ** Psalms and Hymas 

for Public Worship, with Tunes.” Imperial 16mo. sewed. 

Depositories, 17 Great Queen street, L-ncoln’s Inn 

Fields; 4 Royal xchange; 45 Piccadilly, London, and 
by all Booksellers. 


EW SURREY THEATRE.—WOOD 

aud IKON SHIPS.—The BUILDER of this 

Week contaius:—Engraved Section of New Surrey 

Theatre—View of the ‘* Lennox Cas le,” and details of 

Composite Ships—Building of a new Congregational 

Church—Papers on fF oreiga Building Schemes—Gustave 

Dore, the French Architect—Gazette—Captain Fowke= 

Sanitary State of Towas—the Prevention of Strikes, &o, 
&c.—4d, or by post, 5d. 

1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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HE PRESS states that the ECONOMY 

T OF LIFE and oy ye + sag - pene nay 4 
imulate youth to exertion an keu 

adapted todable ambition * © © “that the ECONOMY 

OF IFE is an invaluable practical Guide for outh, 

se * “thatthe advice and Illustrations and reflections 

make it a multum in parvo of moral instruction 

_ yee ous nature,” * * * “that the maxims for 

= government of life, with practical illustrations, 

cannot fail to be highly profitable to the young, and 
that adults may benefit largely pa perusal, : 

“that parents who wish their children to grow up into 

t and good men canvot do better than purchase the 

CONOMY OF LIFE and PATIENT BOYS for their 


perusal,” &e., &e. 
Wan, LOCK, and Tyxer, 158 Fleet street. 





On December 15, No. 15 of 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Price 2s. Edited by GeorGEe Henry Lewes. 
CONTENTS: 
The Belton Estate. Chapters XXIX. and XXX. By 


y Trollope. 
oi Toned en of 1863. By W. R. 8. Ralston. 
The Comedies of Etherege. By Robert Bell. 
Peel and Palmerston: The Ethics of Statesmanship. 
By the Rev. P. W. Clayden. wae 
A Contemporary Criticism. By W. W. Story. 
The New Aldine Edition of Cowper. By John Dennis. 
Spanish and Venetian Diplomacy. By Samuel R. 
diner. 
orticism in Relation to Novels. By the Editor. 
blic Affairs. 
Sntical Notices. By the Rev. G. D. Haughton, J.C. 
Morison, and the Editor. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price ls. 
N the BANKRUPTCY LAW of 
ENGLAND. By Georce Morrarr, M.P. 
Wim Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA 
TION of INDIA and the EAST 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Millica sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, —— Singapore, and Yoko- 

ama. 





The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
eustody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereun, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
dnterest proportioned to the leugth of the notice of with- 

wal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 
Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


erat POLYTECHNIC.— 

Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. With 
the other great novelties now in preparation for 
Christmas, some New, Startling, and Wonderful Iilusions 
@. H. Pepper and Thomas Tobiu joiut inventors) 
will be introduced for the firsttime. N.B.—The usual 
Entertainments continue as before. —Open from 12 to 5, 
and7 to 10.—Admission, ls. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. E. Farconer and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON. 

Grand Extra Night on Monday, December 13, being 
the ANNUAL BENEFITI of Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
on which occasion will be performed, for the first time 
this season, Shakespeare's Tragedy of OTHELLO. 
Othello, Mr. James Anderson; Iago, Mr. Phelps; 
Cassio, Mr. Edmund Phelps; Roderigo, Mr. Robert 
Roxby; Desdemona, Mrs. Herman Vezin ; Emilia, Miss 
Atki —To lude with GALWAY GO BRAGH ; 
or, Love! Fun!! and Fighting!!! Positively the last 
night of the company performing previous to the 
Christmas Holidays.—Prices as usual. Box office open 
from 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
Menceatseven, aud terminate at a 4 past 11. 


ORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 
L SHIRTS, made from the very finest Australian 
Wool, 10s. 6d. each, the exact same quality as usually 
sold at 12s Gd. and 13s. 6d. A quantity of new patterns, 
either woven or printed, many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Country residents should 
write for the patterns, the Illustrated List, directions for 
self-measurement, aud have three shirts or more sent 
carriage free —38 Poultry, London. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
: DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
Rot require the extraction of roots, or any paintul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
Snd is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
n. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
@seful in mastication. 


52 Fleet street-—At home from 10 till 5. 


EPSIN E.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

a WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

Perfectly palatabie forms for administering this popular 
Temedy for weak digestion. 

goitanufctured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 

Wine ayo oom oy —— Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 

at 3s, 53., and 10s, » Loz i 
boxes at @s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each, a 


























Dr. H. BOASE'S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, in 8vo., price 12s cloth. 
N ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE; 
showing the Necessity of a Divine Revelation for 
the Perfect Development of Man's Capacities. By 
tlenry S. Boase, M.D., F.R.S., and G.S., &c. Honorary 

Member of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


HE HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 
and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History of 
the Apoerypha. By Ernest pe Bunsen, 

“The problem of the formation of Christian doctrines 
may be regarded as solved."—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Dee. 1 
London: Loyemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, ILLUSTRATED by D. 
MACLISBE, R.A. 
In 1 vol. super royal 8vo, price 31s 6d cloth ; or 523 6d 
handsomely bound in morocco by Riviére. 
N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illus- 
trated with 161 Original Designs, by D. Mac.ise, 
R.A., and the whole of the Text engraved on Steel. 

‘* Every specimen of an illustrated book which we 
have hitherto seen falls short of this splendid volume.” 
—Art Journal. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, in 1l6mo., with 
Vignette Title, 23 6d, and in 32.n0., with Portrait, Is. 
london: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Mr. TENNIEL'S ILLUSPRATED “ LALLA ROOKH.” 
Lately published in 1 vol. feap. 4to., price 21s, in orna- 
mental covers, or 428s bound in morocco by Riviere. 
Mé; TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
i\ EDITION of MOORE'S “LALLA ROOKH ;” 
containing 69 Tilustrations from Original Drawings 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers; witb 5 Initial 

Pages of Persian Design. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, in 16mo., with Vignette 
title, 2s 6d, and in 32mo., with Frontispiece, 1s. 
London: Loyomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster 
row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of LORD MACAULAY'S 
“ LAYS of ROME.” 
New Edition, in feap. 4to., price 21s cloth, gilt edges ; 
or 42s elegantly bound in morocco by Rivieére. 
AYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macautay. With Illustrations, 
original and from the Antique, by G. Scharf, engraved 
on Wood by 8. Williams. 

An Edition of Lord Macaulay's “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” with “‘Ivry ” and the‘* Armada,” in 16mo., with 
Vignette, price 4s 6d cloth; or 10s 6d in morocco, by 
Riviére. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the “LYRA GER- 
MANICA.” 
In 1 vol. feap. 4to., price 218 in ornamen!al Gothic 
covers designed by the Artist ; 363 bound in morocco 
antique ; or 42s in morocco elegaut by Riviére. 


YRA GERMANICA; Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christiau Year. 
Translated from the German by CatTHerRine WINK 
wort. With about 226 Illustrations from Original 
Designs, comprising Bible Landscapes, Scriptural Vig- 
nette:, Allegorical and Kmblematical Marginalia, and 
Tail-Pieces engraved on Wood under the superintend- 
ence of John Leighton, F.S.A. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. 8. SMITH, M.A. 
Just published, in fcap, 8vo., with 5 Woodcuts, price 
3s 6d. 


T= TEMPLE and the SEPULCHRE. 

By S. Surrn, M.A., Vicar of Lois Weedon and 
Rural Dean ; Author of “ What I saw in Syria, Palestine, 
aud Greece—a Narrative from the Pulpit.” 

In this work the author maintains that if any com- 
petent scholar, wholly uubiassed by any particular views, 
will critically examine the original authorities on the 
subject, he will be able to satisfy his mind as to the 
locality of the disputed sites, both of the Temple of 
Jerusalem and of the Holy Sepulchre. 

London: Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CATS' and FARLIE'S EMBLEMS. 

Second Edition, in imperial 8vo., with Frontispiece, 60 
large Circular Pictures, and 60 Tail Pieces on Wood, 
printed within Ornamental Frames, price 31s 6d in 
Grolier covers, or price 52s 6d in morocco by Riviére. 


N ORAL EMBLEMS, with Aphcrisms, 
Adages, and Proverbs of all Ages and Nations, 

from “ Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie.” The Hiustrations 

composed from Designs found in their Works by J. 

Leighton, F.S.A. The Text translated and edited with 

Additions, by R. Picor. 

London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER’S POPULAR 
- 





REASURIES. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., price 103 cloth, or 133 6d calf 
lette: 
NF AUNDER’S HISTORICAL 
i TREASURY; comprising a General Intro- 


ductory Outline of Univeissl tistory, Aucient and 
Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. Revised Edition, to which has been 
added a new Geueral Index. 
Also, all uniform in size, aud price 10s each Treasury. 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER'’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY. 

LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, 
2 Parts, 20s. 
London: Lon@wAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row- 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on St. PAUL. 
In 2 vols. 4to., with numerous Maps, Plates, and Wood 
Engravings, price 488 cloth. 

HE LIFE and EPISTLES of St. 

PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conypeare, M.A., 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. 

J. 8. Howson, D.D. Principal of Liverpool College. 
Library Edition, with all the Original Llustrations. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of St. PAU L, the Intermediate Edition; 
with a Selection of Maps, Plates,and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo., price 31s 64. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON'’S LIFE 
and EPIS(Les of St. PAUL, the People’s Edition, 
condensed; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8Vvo., price 123, 

Also, Second Edition, in &vo., price 9s. 


The Rev. Dr. HOWSON’S FIVE LEC- 
TURES on the CHARACTER of St. PAUL ; being the 
Hulseian Lectures for the Year 1862. 

London: Lonomans, Green,and Co., Paternoster row. 





CHEAP EDITIONS of Mr. A. TROLLOPE'S 
NOVELS. 


The People's Edition, in crowa 8vo., price 5s. 
B ARCHESTER TOWERS. By 
AnTHoNY TroLtope, Author of “ Orley Farm," 


&e. 
By the same Author, 
Tao 1 vol, price 38 6d cloth, 


The WARDEN. Uniform with “ Barchester Towers." 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CHEAPER EDITION of STANLEY'S BIRDS. 
New Edition, with wr Woodvuts, price 33 6d 
cloth, 

FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. 
By the late Eowarp Srantey, D.D., F.R.S., Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row” 





This day is published, prico 7s 6d. 
A® INTRODUCTION to PLANE 
ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. By Partie Tuomas Main, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Detantron, Bett, and Co. 
London: Bet and Datpy. 





This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


HE MINISTRY of CHRIST in the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND. Four Sermons 

_- before the University of Cambridge. 1. The 

inister Called.—2. The Minister as Prophet.—3. The 

Minister as Priest—4. The Minister Tried and Com- 
forted. By Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

Cambridge: Detonton, Bev, aud Co. 
London: Bext and Datpy. 


Just published, cloth gilt, 10s 64. 
HE GEOLOGICAL ATLAS of 
GREAT BRITAIN, from the Government Survey, 
&c,, comprising Geological Maps of the Counties, Dis- 
tricts, &c., with Views, Sections, Statistics, and Descrip- 
tion. 





J. ReyNoips, 174 Strand. 





Now published, price 3s 6d. 
ILLAGE BELLS, LADY GWEN- 
DOLINK, and other Poems. By Joun Brent, 
Jun., F.S.A., Author of “Cauterbury in the Olden 
Times,” &c. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
“* Village Bells’ is the name of a pretty and elegant 
poem."—Athenzum, 
“* Leaves its varied music upon our ear, blenled with 
a yearning for a renewed acquaintance with its author.” 
—Morning Post. 
“A volume of genuine poetry."—Liverpool Albion. 
London: Hamin10x, Apams, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 5s, bound. 
HE LIFE and WRITINGS of THEO- 
DORE PAKKER. By Dr, Revitue, translated 
iuto English (with a Portrait).« 

London: Simpxty, MarsHact, and Co, 
Manchester: Joun Patties, 87 Market street. 
Just published. 

LOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, 
and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
NEW EDITION, in FOUR VOLUMES 8y¥o. The 
Work contaius 319 large coloured plates, and is bound in 
cloth boads, gilt edges. Price £2 23. 


Society for Promoting Christian Kn »wled se—77 Great 
Queen street, Lincolu's [nn Fields, W.C., London. 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
rts of India—Latest Government Appointmeats— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from (India. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W" 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Ecouomy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
‘Treatment for Chronic Viseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 











Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c, By D. Nartes, M.D. 
Through any Buoksellera; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 


| from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, 4. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 





WAITING FOR 


THE 


HOST. 





THE TALES ARE BOUND IN AN AMUSING FRAMEWORK. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER CONTENTS. 


The Magic Stove. 

After Cariboo. 

The Step on the Stair. | 
The Archdeacon’s Story. 


A Suitor to Some Purpose. 
The Night-Marchers. 

The Missing Goldsmith. 
The Explanation. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 











NEW BOOKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS. 


——o 


OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. By Mary 


EYRE, Author of ‘‘A Lady's Walks in the South of France,” and Sister of Governor Eyre. 
Post 8vo., 12s. 


The ENGLISH GOVERNESS in EGYPT; or, 
Harem Life in the East. By EMMELINE LOTT, formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand 
Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Steel Engraving, 21s. 


CLUB LIFE of LONDON. With Anecdotes of 
the Clubs, Coffee Houses, and Taverns during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By 
JOHN TLABS, F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. A New 
coms _ the Third. By FRANK BUCKLAND, M.A, 2 vols. post 8vo., withtHustra- 


CHARLES LAMB, his FRIENDS, his HAUNTS, 
and his BOOKS. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of “ The Life of Lawrence 
Sterne,” &., &c. In 1 vol. small 4to. with Portrait. 


FRANCE on the EVE of the GREAT 


REVOLUTION. By Admiral Sir GEORGE COLLIER. Being a Diary of a Visit to 
France and the Austrian Netherlands. Edited by his Granddaughter, Mrs. Charles 
Tennant. 8vo., Portrait, 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Just ready, crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE ETHICS OF THE DUST. 


Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Just ready, crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE CONFLICT OF GOOD AND EVIL IN 
OUR DAY. 


By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








In oblong folio, handsomely bound, price 21s. 


THE FOLLIES OF THE YEAR. 
By JOHN LEECH. 
A Series of Etchings, Highly Coloured by hand, from Punch’s Pocket Books (1844-1868). 
With some Notes by Sutrtey Brooks. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


ON CE A WEE K. 


NEW SERIES, 1866. 
The First Number of the New Series will be published on January 6, and will contain the Com- 
mencement of a 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH,” “ MAXWELL DREWITT,” &c. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 














* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Grear Exausition, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
THE NEW SEASON. 
First-class Subscription, 
For & constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 

Class B subscription—Half a Guinea per annum. 
Book clubs in town or country supplied on modera‘e 
terms. 

Prospectuses on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford 
street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
MUDI-’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS cull regularly on 
appoinied days to deliver books at the residences of 
subscribers in every part of London and the immediate 
neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satis- 
faction for many years. 

Prospectuses on application, 

MUDIE’S SELEC!? LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxfoid 
street. 

LAURIE'S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 4}, te 
3, and 24 percent., from £1 to £1,000. Twenty-nii 
Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

LAURIE'S TABLES of SIMPLE IN- 
TEREST for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 6,7, 8,9, 
and 9} per cent., from 1 to 100 days. Eighth Edition, 
SVO. 7s. 

“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement 
and compreheusiveness, we have seeu nu..e bettera lapted 
for general use. '—J/cCulloch's Commercial Dictionary. 

“Mr. Laurie was well known a8 oue of the most cor- 
rect and industrious authorities on commercial calcula. 
tions, aud the practical value of his various tables has 
long been recoguized. '—TZimes. 

Virrve Broruxus and Co., Amen corner, London. 





Now ready, price 2d. 
T WELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
with Mus.c, barmvnized for Four Voices, 
Among them will be found compositions by the Revs. 
J.M. Nwave, D.D., ARCHER Gurney, A. H. Wyarr, and 
other living writers, besid: ssome Laken from olds surces, 
‘The music has been cavefully revised. 
Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledge, 77 Great 


Now ready. 
I ROWN’S SPORTING TOUR in 
INDIA. 42 Cvoioured Plates, price Ove Guinea 
By Captain W. 8. Hunt, 74th Highlanders, 
Hocagtu, 5 Haymarket. 


NEW TALES. 
Now ready in small 8vo., with Kight Illustrations, 5s. 
A GATHA, or Sketches of School Life ; 
and the BLACK SHEEP, Two Tales for Young 
People. By Mrs. Packer. 
Riyinotons, London, Oxford, ani Cambridge. 





Price One Shilling. 
[Is ROME BABYLON? An Essay. 
By Cur. Worpswortn, D.D., Archdeacon of West- 


minster. 
Rivinotons, London, Oxford, aud Cawbridge. 





‘Crown 8vo., cloth, New Edition, Illustrated, 3s. 
AVATERS (J. C.) ESSAY on 
4 PHYSIOGNOMY, or the corresponding analogy 
between the con/ormation of the features and the ruling 
passions of the miud, being a complete epitome of the 
Origiual work. 
London: Wittiam Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Dr. UNDERHILL'S LETTER. 
Now ready, price 1s., pp. 92. 
LETTER ADDRESSED to the Right 
Hon. E.CARUWELL. With I'lustrative Docu- 
men’s oa the condition of Jamaica, and an explanatory 


statement. 
Arruur Mia.t, 18 Bouver e street, Fleet street, £.C. 


ELTs'’s DIARIES for 1866 are sold 

4 inabove 100 varieties, at from 6d. to £6 each, Wy 
every bovkseiler throughout Europe aud the Briti: 

Colouies. llustrated aud Descriptive Catalogues gratis, 

LETTS’s FOLIO DIARY, No. 31, interleayed with 
blotting paper is the cheapest half-crown diary issued. 
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NEW WORKS. 
>» —o— 
37 MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
The LIFE of of the YEAR; Text selected by 


R. Pioor. - Numerous Woodcut Illustrations by 
Jonn Lufton, F.S.A. 4to. 42s. 
é 


2. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD as 
Fxemp ified in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. JAMEBON 
end lads | ASTLAKE. Second Edition, Etchings and 
Wourdeuts 2 vols. 428. 


3. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, with numerous 


}Hu-trations. 
Libisry Edition, 2 vols. 40. 483. 
Intemedia‘e. Edition, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 


81s 6d. 
ge ¢ [idition, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 128. 


4. 

The Rev. C. MERIVALE'S BOYLE 

LECTURES for 1865 on the CONVERSION of the 
NORTHERN NATIONS. 8vo, 88 6d. 


hn 
OP BROWNE'S EXPOSITION 
of the TIIIRYY-NINE ARTICLES, Hisvorical aud 
Docuinal. S.xth Edition. 8vo. ts. 
6. 

BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pen- 
cil Sketebes in Italy. By the Authoress of “A 
Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol.” 8vo., 
with 20) Iustrations. [ On Saturday next. 


¥ 
HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, from 
fts Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the 
Christian Era. By Tuomas I. Dyer, LL.D.  8vo., 
with 2 Maps. 15s. 
8. 
BACONSESSAYS. With Annotations 
by K Wuaregcy, D.D., late Archbish p of Dublin. 
sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s 6d. 


9. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. Frepertc W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Colege, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 8s 6d. 

10. 

RECOLLECTIONS of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCK, M.P. By Joun 8S. Harrorp, 
D.C.L. Second Edition, with additions. Puvst 8vo. 
7s. 


11. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By Rev. G. R. Guerra, M.A. Popular Edition, 
revised, with additions and Portrait. 5s. 

12. 

MOZART’S LETTERS (1769-1791), 
translated irom the Collection of Lupwie Nou by 
Lady Wattace. 2 vyols., with Portrait and Fac- 
simile. 18s. 

13. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE II!. [(1745-1802.] By the 
Right Hon. Wintiam N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, 
4 vols. 

14. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 

REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Grorce Bropie, Historiographer 
a of Scotland. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
68. 


15. 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By 
Henry THomas Buck.e. 

Vel. I.—England and France. Fourth Edition. 21s. 
Vol. Il—Spain and Scotland. Second Edition. 1s. 
16. 

BOWDLERS FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE, Genuine Edition, Large Type. Wood- 
cuts, 1 vol. 148; or 6 vole. 3s 6d each. 

17. 

HOMES without HANDS. BytheRev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A. New Edition, with sbout 140 
Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls cloth; or 2768 
half morocco. 

1s. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By“ A. K. H.B.” With 
41 Wo dcuts from Original Vesigus by R. I. Pritchett. 
Croan 8yo, 12s 6d. 

19, 
DRAWING from NATURE. By 


Georce BaRNarp, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, plain aud 
coloured, and 108 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 253. 


20. 

TREATISE on IRON-SHIP BUILD- 
ING, its History and Progiess. By W. Farrparrx, 
— With 4 Plates and 13u Figures on Wood. 8vo. 

8. 
—o—— 


Loudon: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


“OLD SIR DOUGLAS,” 
A NEW STORY 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON. 


WILL COMMENCE IN 
The January Number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





EYRE THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 


For AN ACCOUNT OF 


EYRE THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER AND 
PRESENT GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA. 
By Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, October and November, price ls. Monthly 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 











NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT-BOOK. 


Crown 4to.. cloth extra, 21s; morocco, 31s 6d. 


FLEMISH RELICS: 


Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial, as connected with Public Buildings in Belgium. 
By F. G. STEPHENS, Author of “ Normandy,” &c. 
Illustrated with 15 Photographs, 6} in. by 44, by Cundall and Fleming. 


“Asa gift book ‘Flemish Relics’ may be specially 1ecommended. [un it both the author and publisher aim at 
instraction as well as recreation. The photographs are of the most exquisite kind; the text desoribes the most 
famous buildings in the Low Countries, aud gives much of their history, und that of those who used them."— 


Morning Post. 
“ The fifteen views of some of the most interesting structures of the Low Countries possess a clearness and 


briliiancy which we thiuk is not due so much to the brightness of the atmosphere as to 1 1¢ manipulatory skill of 
the photographer. The text is a well-written deseription of the various objects depicted.”--Book eller. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 6 Bishopsgate Street Without. 


Messrs HATCHARD and CO, 


Booksellers to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


RESPECTYULLY invite an Inspection of their NEW CHRISTMAS STOCK, which consists of 
the LARGEST ASSORTMENT in LONDON of 


RELIGIOUS WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for the TABLE, JUVENILE 
BOOKS, STANDARD WORKS, and BOOKS of REFERENCE. 
In every variety of morocco, calf, and cloth bindings. 
Also of the LARGEST STOCK of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, and CHURCH 
SERVICES, 
Of the Best Quality, and in the Newest Styles. 
LONDON : 187 PICCADILLY. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

















IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Just published, a New Edition in Large Type of the 


Hon. CHARLOTTE GRIMSTON’S ARRANGE- 
MENT of the COMMON PRAYER and LESSONS. 


2 vols. 12mo., morocco plain, price 25s. ; best morocco plain, 30s. ; extra or antique, 35s. 
Also in various Ornamental Bindings in Cases, suitable for Christmas or Wedding Presents, from 
2 to 7 guineas. 


London : HATCHARD and CO., 187 Piccadilly, Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 











DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 


Third Edition, now ready, at all the Libraries, with Frontispiece by F. Gilbert, toned paper, 
crown 8vo., price 6s. 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
With Notes. To which are added LAYS NEARER HOME, 
By R. N. DUNBAR. 
“ This is a charming volume ; the poems are full of vitality, «nd rich, varie!, profuse beauties sparkle and glow 
in lyrical description, and brilliant fauciful association.”"—Morning Post. 
‘It is a volume of poetic pictures.”"—Observer. 


“ The love songs are worthy of 1!homas Moore.”—Critic. 
“ The glowing pages Lreathe great warmth of feeling, aud possess a redunJance 0! poe:ic i-aage. y. The notes 


appended are valuxble.’"—Moraing Herald and Standard. 
“ We add our voice to the chorus of praise which has 
poems.”—Jiustrated London News. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


been called forth by these very pleasant and harmonious 
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WARD, LOCK 


NEW CHRISTMAS AND CHILDREN’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


Qa 


Just completed, in One handsome volume. 


» ILLUSTRATED ARA- 
BIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. The Text 
revised and amended throughout by H. W. DuLcKEn, 
Pb.D. With upwards of 200 Pictures, drawn by J. E. 
Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, J. D. Watson. A. B. Hough- 
ton, G. J. Pinwell, and T. Dalziel; together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders, &c. Engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. Imperial 8vo, pp. 840, 
cloth iettered, 15s.; elegantly bound in bevelled 
boards, full gilt sides, back, and edges, 2ls.; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 31s. 6d.; half-bound moroceo, 24s. 

Just ready, printed in colours, price one guinea. 


A BOOK of FAVOURITE MODERN 
BALLADS. With 48 Illustrations from Drawings by 
J.C. Horsley, A.R.A., Edward Duncan, G. H. Thomas, 
Edwin H. Corbould, Birket Foster, C. W. Cope, R.A., 
Harrison Weir, W. Harvey, A. Solomon, &c. 4to. 
Printed in colours by Edmund Evans, and beautifully 
bound in a new style of binding, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards, panel on side, in eolours. 

Now ready, price 15s. 


BEAUTIES of POETRY and ART. 
4to. Embellished with numerous Coloured and other 
Engravings by eminent artists, clearly printed on 
toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, and 
full gilt sides and edges. 

Recently published, price £1 1s. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. _Illus- 
trated with 50 Engravings from Drawings by John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, Frederick Tayler, Joseph 
Nash, George Thomas, John Franklin, aud other 
eminentartists, Handsomely bound in cloth, 4to., giit 
sides and edges. 

Price 15s, 


CHRISTMAS with the POETS: a Col- 
lection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Verses re- 
lating to the Festivals of Christmas, trom the Anglo- 
Norman Period to the Present Time. Embellished 
with 53 Tinted Iilnstrations by Birket Foster, with 
Tuitial Letters and other Ornaments printed in gold, 
and with frontispiece in Colours. Feap. 4to., cloth, 
gilt sides, back, and edges, and the side panelled in 
gold on white and other colours. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d., eloth gilt. 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 
SMITH: comprising the Vicar of Waketield—the 
Traveller—the Deserted Village—the Haunch of 
Venison—the Captivity: an Oratorio—Retaliation— 
Miscellaneous Poems—the Good-Natured Mau—She 
Stoops to Conquer—and a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith, By H. W. Dutcxen, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with 100 pictures, drawn by G. I’. Pinwell, 
@ngraved by the Brothers Daiziel. Complete in 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, price 7s 6d; in bevelled boards, tull gilt sides 
and -— 10s 6d; or beautifully bound in morocco, 
and full gilt, 21s. 

Just ready, New Edition, price 123 6d. 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED by the 
POETS. 4to., Illustrated with Coloured Engravings 
by Birket Foster. Extra cloth gilt aud gil: edges. 

Just ready, price 10s 6d. 

GEMS from PAINTERS and POETS. 
4to., embellished with Coloured and other [ilustra- 
tions. Extra cloth gilt and gilt edges. 

Now ready, price half a guinea. 

TREASURES of ART and BEAUTIES 
of SONG. 4to., beautifully Lilustrated with Coloured 
and other Engravings. Extra cloth gilt and gilt 

ges. 
Just published, uniform with the above, price Ls 61. 


CHOICE PICTURES and CHOICE) 


POEMS. 4to., richly IJllus‘rated with Coloured 
Pictures, cloth gilt and gilt edges. 





0. 
Lendon: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 


AND TYLER’S 


Now ready, price 10s 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED POETICAL 
GIFT-BOOK. 4to., with numerous Coloured Iilus- 
trations, printed by Evans, cloth gilt and gilt edges- 


Just published, New Edition of ‘‘ Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress,” 4to., price 7s 6d cloth ; or extra cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from 
THIS WORLD to THAT WHICH Is TO COME. 
By Joun Bunyan. With @ Memoir of the Author 
by H. W. Dotcxen, Ph.D. With 100 Page and 
other Illustrations by Thomas Dalziel and engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. 


Now ready, price one guinea, 


The BIBLE ALBUM: or, Sacred 
Truths Illustrated by the Poets. Numerous En- 
gravings, printed in Tints by Edmund Evans, 4to., 
extra cloth, gilt sides aud edges. 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER'S well- 
timed SERIES of SELEC’ THREt-and-SIXPENNY 
VOLUMES, iilustrated suitable for Presents and 
School Prizes, and especially adapted for young 
people. Each volume teautifully illustrated, well 
printed, efficiently edited, and handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, gilt sides, back, and edges. For list of 
volumes see catalogue, per post, fur one stamp. 


Price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 


The BOYS HANDY BOOK of 
SPORTS, PASTIMES, GAMES, and AMUSE. 
MENTS. 374 pp. A close-packed Encyclopedia of 
interesting things for the Boys of Britain. It com- 
prises Out-door Games and Amusements—Gymnastic 
Exercises, Swimming, and Archery—Play-room Games 
and Evening Sports, Riddles, Forfeits, &c.—Chess 
and Draughts—Geueral Subjects, dowa to the last 
invention, including Croquet. 

“A better book of the kind we have not seen for 
many a day."—Atheneum. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
WILD ANIMALS and their HOMES. 


Feap. folio, large Coloured Illustrations. 63 and 
73 6d. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS and their 
HABITS. Feap. folio, large Coloured Illustrations. 
63 and 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of ANIMALS. By 


HarRison WEIR. Small 4to., large Lllustrations. 
33 6d, 63, 58, and 7s 6d. 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER'S NEW 
SHILLING SERIES of PAINTED TOY-BOOKS, 
embellished with large spirited Engravings, printed 
in Colours by Edmund Evans, post 4to., fancy 
wrappers. Now ready, 

The House that Jack Built 

Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin 

The Comical Cat 

Old Mother Hubbard 





Mamma’s New Picture 
Alphabet 

The Affecting Story of 
Jenny Wren 

Nursery Rhymes and Rig- 
marvles. 


| PAPA’S PRETTY GIFT-BOOK for 
| all GOOD LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS. Feap. 4w., 
numerous Coloured Engravings. 33 6d, 53, and 63. 


| The Pretty Page Series of Five Pretty 
| Books. Feap 4to., with numerous Illustrations, each 
| 1s; c.loured, 2s. 


| Children’s Books, Gift-Books, Books 
of Travels and Adventures, Educational Works, 
Poetical Woiks, &c., &e., in great variety. For further 
particulars see Catalogue, free by post for ld, or gratis 
on application. 




















Vol. I. Now Ready at all the 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
Handsomely Bound and Illustrated. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


Captain MAYNE REID. 


Libraries and Railway Bookstalls. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 


LETTERS OF CAROLINE FRANCES 
CORNWALLIS, 


AUTHOR of ‘PERICLES: a TALE of 


SUBJECTS,” &e. 
“ The real interest of the volume consists in the picture it gives of the progress of a mind rare among even the 
most accomplixhed of women........ We have quoted freely trom this most interesting book.” —Saturduy Review. 


* The letters are full of clever, sensible, often witty remarks, rich in original thought and amusing description.” 


= Westminster Review. 


“,seeeeeeA charming book........We would gladly quote much more from this refreshing volume."—Z raminer. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


ATHENS,” “SMALL BOOKS on GREAT 


| 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH Srager, 


HURST AND BLACKETT's 
NEW WORKS. 


——— 1) 

FROM CADET to COLONEL: 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major. 
General Sir Tomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 vols, With 
Illustrations. 21s. . 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS ana 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W. UC. J. Mons. 2 vols, with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s. 

[ Next week, 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET. 
AGE for 1866. Under the especial patronage of 
Her Majesty and corrected by the Nobility, 35th 
E1lition, 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 
the Author of “* Lost Sir Massingberd,” 3 vols. 

“The Clyffurds of Clyffe’ bas vory considerable 
merits. It is avery readable novel, written in a good 
style. The author can give excelleut descriptions buth 
of scenery and character."—Saturday Review. 
CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 


Mrs. Mars. 3 vols. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols, 


“Superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former works."— 
Athenzum. 


MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money." 3 vols. (Next week, 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. non agmae 9s., cloth bevelled 


boards. 
THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. 
BY ONE OF THE PEOPLE, 


1—The Lord's Prayer. 8—The Goodness of God. 
2—Leadeis Thoroughly! 9—Wisdom Always Justi- 
Furnished. | fied. 
3—Fear of Consequences. | 10—Perplexities Divine'y 
4—Confrouted Despon- | Dispelled. 
dency. | 11—Distas:eful Bliss, 
5—The Night Cometh. 12—Sundays. 
6—The Desire of Nations. 13—The Chief Musician. 
7—Moses aud Daniel. | 14—Apologia. 
London: SaunpeRs, Or.ey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 
ELECTROTYPES of SUPERIOR 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully 
announce that they have in handa large | varied 
Stock of Wood Engravings, which have appeared in that 
Journal and in other illustrated works issued by them; 
and that they are now prepared to supply Mlectrotypes, 
of the best quality, from any of these Blocks, at the 
rate of Ninepence per square inch (with a few excep- 
tions). The Electrotypes will be delivered ready for 
printing, and guaranteed to work equally as well as the 
original Wood E igravings. They comprise several 
complete Series, in addition to a large miscellaneous 
collection, amounting in all to 
ABOUL TWENLY THOUSAND. 

Copies of the whole may be seen at any time, at 
VirruB and Co.'s, 294 City road, London; or farther 
information will be furnished by post to inquirers. 





*,* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL 
PLATES in good condition, are also available for 
printing from, on very moderate terms, 





At all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 63. 

LYTHE HOUSE; a Novelette. By 

R. F. H., Author of * Franklin,” &¢., &c. 
“ Avery interesting story pleasantly to!d.’—Athenwum. 
** A simple aud sensibly writieu story."—London Review, 
“The st-ry is one of a most interesting characier."— 
Observer. 
By the same Author. 


The LADY INA and other Poems. Feap. 
Svo., 4s. 6d. 

“ Gentle, simple, and affec ionate.”-—-Athenwum. 

“ Displays poetic beauty and tenderness of feeling.” — 
Observer. 

“ Au amiability and a smoothness of vers: worthy of 
high respect."—Public Opinion, 

Vintve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





WEALE’S SERLES,—Catalogue on application. 

XGiisH DICTIONARY. By Hyver 
Crarke, Containing above 100,000 Words, or 
50,000 more than any existing works. Price 3s. 6d.; 
strongly bound, 43, 6d ; or iu ba f-imorocco, 5s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype 
Cranke. Is. 
COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION, 
By J. BRENAN. Ls, 
Londou: Viatve Brorners and Co.,1 Amen coruer, 
Of whom may be had, 

FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, and SPANISH DICTIONARIES, and 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 





P RESENT BOOKS.—Mr. §S. W. 

PARIRIDGE, 9 Paternoster row, will be happy 
to send his Catalogues of Lllustrated and other Books 
suitable for Gilts, Sunday-School Rewards, Village 





] 


Libraries, &c., free, per return, for one stamp. 
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seinen 
ILLUSTRATED AND CHOICELY-PRINTED GIFT-BOOKS. NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
—_—>———- BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND WELL BOUND. 





~y a yyy Y Zs ——~>—_ 
PICTURES of SOCTE] } ; GRA i E and Th FR Ge S P Y 4 * 
>. ising One Hundred Engravings on wood, from p'etures by J. E. le ft ( A A RIS H Cc L ER K and his 
GAY: comprising y wa 5 ’ 
Millais, R.A.; F- W. P.ckersgill, R.A.; C. W. Cope, R.A; J. D. Watson, George Adventures in Foreign Laid:, Bo Tuomas Arcugr. With 2) Illustrations, 
Thomas, J. C. Horsley, ss — ge . 3 — o.oo beautifully printed on toned papes. Inperial 16in». cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
ed by the Pens of Popular Authors, including Mis. S.C. Hail, - Ilervey, | ryy ani 3 

Tomy Cornwell, Tom Hood, Kdward Lewin, Hedi sonra, Cuthbert Sede; Author The GREAT Ff UN TO Y-BOOKS. A Series 
of * The nosey — © alter Thornbury, &c. Royal 4to, Landsomely bouw of Eight New One-Shilling Story-Books for Young People. By Tiomas Hoop 
in cloth, price Ove Guinea. and Thomas ARCHER. Each Illustrated by Six of Edward Webnert’s well known 


The DIVINE and MORAL SONGS of Dr. Great Fun Pictures. Printed in colours, w.th au appropriate cover by Charles 


Ne : Bennett. 
JATTS. Anew and very choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred Weod- 1 ARTISTIC ARTHUR. 5.) _ sc SF 
bay the first style of Art, from Original Desigzs by eminent Artists ; en- 2, HOP, SKIP, a + :. gt tA 
graved by J. D. Cooper. Printe! on the best white paper by Clay. Small 4to., | 3° pye HOUSE for DOLLY. 7. CHERRY-COLOUR GAT. ‘ 


price 78 ed. 4. GRANDMAMMA'S SPECTACLES, =| 8. COUSIN NELLY's CAT. 


The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. A| The CRUISE of the FROLIC. By W. H. G. 


History of the Foundation, End»wments, and Disc’pline of the chief Seminaries Kinxcsrox. A Story for Young Yacht-Loving Pvople. Illustrate Elition. 5+ 


of Learning in England ; including Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, 3 

Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, liarrew, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &e. ; with Notices Also, by the same Author, we!l Illustrated. 

of Distinguished Scholars, By Howard Sraunron, Esq. With numerous Illus- The BOY'S OWN BOOK of BOATS. Lllustrated by Weedon. 53. 

trations. 1 vol. 8vo, hand og y bound “ ee 1s. = ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE; or, the Boy's Book of Sports. 5s. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of | 4sck Buxtt1se; the Lite of « Sailor Boy. 2s 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated by eminent Artis's, An entirely New Also, beautifully Illustrated. 

Edition. Small 4to., handsomely b und, 10s 6d. UNDER the WAVES; or, the Hermit Crab in S c ety. 3s 6d. 


The PLEA SURES of MEMORY. By Samuel | CHlld's PLAY. With Coloured Drawings by E. V. D. 7s 6d. 


‘ he LITTLE BIRD RED and LITTLE BIRD BLUE. Coloured, 5s. 
. {ilustrated with 20 Designs. Small dto., price 5s. 5 
ROGERS - siecle Gnade P SNOW FLAKES, aud WHAT they TOLD the CHILDREN. Coloured, 5s 


The PLEASURES of HOPE. By Thomas Campbell. 25 Eugravings, CHILD'S BOOK of the SAGACITY of ANIMALS. 53; or Coloured, 7s 6d. 
The ANCIENT MARINER. | By 8. 't. Coleridge. 26 Engr .vings. CHILD'S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK. 5s; or Coloured, 78 6d. 
The FARMER'S BOY. Ky Robert Bloomfield. 30 Engravings. CHILD'S TREASURY of STORY-BOOKS. 5s ; or Coloured, 7s 6d. 


- {ETHAN POETRY. Selected by Joseph Cundall. = Ae lige 5 
ee ESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsnith. 35 Engravings. The NURSERY PLAYMA I'E. 200 Pictures, 53 ; or Coloured, 7s. 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 49 Engravings. GREAT FUN aud MORE FUN. Each 5s ; or Coloured, 9s. 

The ELEGY in the CHURCHYARD. _ By Thomas Gray. Illustrated. Phe STORIES that LU LE BREECH ES TOLD. 5s; or Coloured, 73 6d. 
The EVE of SI. AGNES. By Jolin Keats. 20 Engravings. The BOOK of BLOCKHEADS, By the same Author, 53 ; or Coloured, 7s 64 
L'ALLESRO. By John Milton. 20 Engravings. NOODLEDOO. By the same Author, Plan, 53; or Coloured, 7s 61. 
SONGS snd SONNELS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated. Mr. WI ND and Malame RAIN.  [ilustrated by the same Author, 55. 
The MAY QUEEN. By Alfred Tennyson, 40 Engravings. —- lp - m os a. SAD ir ge 3 a . 

ALand RURAL POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 21 E = - ptt fg ka PRES. Oy SROMAS REEF. f8. 
“— — RTH, 21 Engrav- | Vir. BLUE HOOD. By the Sane. Is Gd. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and MarsTox, Milton House, Lulgate Hill. London: Saupson Low, Son, and Marsros, Miltoa Housa, Ludgate [Hi ll. 


An ILLUSTRATED SPECIMEN LIST of SAMPSON LOW and CO.’s PRESENTATION 
and JUVENILE BOOKS is aow ready, and will be sent post free on receipt of six stamps. 
Milton House, Ludgate Hill, Dee. 8, 1865. 

















MR. NEWBY’S PUBLICATIONS. | COLENSO'S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 


‘ A Thoroughly Revised Edition, with the addition of Notes and Examination Papers, 
COMMON SENSE. A Novel. By the in 12mo., price 4s Gd. KEY to the Same, by the Rev. J.;Hunter, price 5s. 


Author of “ Wo..drous Stringe,” “ Kate Kenne ly,” 


si inserter” | ARITHMETIC DESIGNED FOR THE USE 


IT MAY be TRUE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Woop. 3 vo's, (This dty OF SCHOOLS. 
A, 42007 the Banos. 2 TO WHICH IS ADDED A CHAPTER ON DECIMAL COINAGE. 
rs. WALLER, Author of “ Crosses of Childhood. ‘ 
3 vols. By the Right Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
“ An interesting story, tell with traly feminine deli- 
cacy. It is sure to become popn'ar,”—Obsercver. Also, by Bishop Colenso, Revised Editions. 


ADRIENNE HOPE: the Story of @ | nexT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo., 1s 94; or with Answers, 


Life. By Matinva M. Hays, Autao- of “ Helen 


Stanley,” &. 2 vols, (Just realy. 2s 3d; or in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— 

TREASON at HOME. A Novel. By | 1—Text-Book, 6d. 4—Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, 
Mrs.GREENOUGH. 3 vols. (This day. 2—Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic, 4d. &c., 4d. 

MAGGIE LYNNE. A Novel. By | 3—Examples, Part Il. Compound Arithmetic, | 5—Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of 
Atton Ciype, Author of “Tried and True.” 3 4d. the more difficult Questions. 


ls, In December. 
The MAITLANDS. A Novel. [/s Nov. | EXAMPLES of ALGEBRA, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s Ga. 
Part I. 12mo. 4s 6d; Key, 5s. 
VENTURES of a SERF-WIFE ; CS; Rey, 
ae ot pias. of om arty 1 vol. (Jn Nov. Hunter 8 Questions on Part T. 2s 6d. 
PRINCE HASSAN’S CARPET. By Part II. 12mo. 6s; Key, 5s. 

















Hors Lurrrett. 1 vol. 7s. 64. 18mo. 1s 6d; Key, 2s 6d. 
ASHTON-MORTON; or, Memoirs of | EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 18mo. 2s 6d. 
My Life. 1 vol. (Just ready. EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s 6d; with Key, 6s 6d. 
NEW NOVELS IN Bont ga At ALL tue | 'The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s 6d; without Key, 1s. 
: . TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. 3s 6d; Key, 3s 6d. 
The NAVAL LIEUTENANT. By C. >» f ; a 2 
F. Agmsrrone, Author of “ The Two Midshipeven.” Part If. 2s 6d ’ Key, vs. 


“It is quite worthy to stund alongside the best work P » ws y 
of Marryat, Glascock, aud Chamier. It will prove in- London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 
tensely interesting to all novel-readers "—Daily Express. — 








© So full of adventure aud so crowded with incident, 
as to keep the reader with unflagging in erest uutil the NEW AND CHEAPER ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF WHYTE 
last page of the last volume is read."—Observer. MELVILLE'S NOVELS. 


“The interest of the present volumes never flags, and 


the incidents follow one another with exciting rapidity, Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s. 
and at the same time historically true.’’—Sharpe's 


Mogasine THE QUEEN’S MARRIES; 


“Mr. Armstrong is the worthy and abl» successor of 





Captain Marrynt.’—Court Circular. A ROMANCE OF HOLYROOD. 
ELSIE'S MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 

Mackenzie Daniet. A Second Edition. In 3 vols. 

oot sparkling.""—Reader. 7 One-Volume Editions of Works by the same Author :— 
né moral is unexceptionable."—Morning Post. DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography. 5s. 
Shortly will be published, KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. 5s. : 

The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION, GENERAL BOUNCE,;; or, the Lady and the Locusts. 5s. 

Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. The INTERPRETER, a Tale of the War. 5s. 

——— eee oe GOOD for NOTHING ; or, All Down Hill. 6s. 


HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 5s. 
The GLADIATORS, a Tale of Rome and Juda. 5s. 


T , » 
| EV. Dr. MACLEOD S SPEECH on “ A strong religious interest is infused into the ‘Gla- , round which the plot mainly revolves; and with which 

the SABBATH QUESTION.—On Wednesday | giators’ by the glimpses it gives usof the infant Christian | Mr. Melville is thoroughly at home. The distinctness 
Will be published, 80 pp. 8vo., price 1s.. Substance of & | Church .....The result is a book which clothes the dry | with which he has set these le before us amounts to 
Speech delivered at the recent Meeiing of the Pres- bones of history with forms of beauty and strength, and | positive service to classical literature......A book, pre- 
bytery of Glasgow “On the Lord's Day,” with Preface | gnimates them with the various movements aud p.s- | pared with so much care, dealing with such great events, 
and Appendix. By the Rev, Norman Macteop, D.D., | gions of humanity.”—Daily News. and abounding in brilliaut scenes and startling situa- 
one of Her Mujesty's Chapl for Scotland “The school or family of Gladiators is the centre | tions, well deserves a perusal."—Quardian. 


Glasgow: James MACLEHOSE. 
London: Simei jam and Co. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Macmi.ian and Co., London. 
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BELL AND DALDY’S 





STANDARD AND JUVENILE GIFT - BOOKS, 


New and Complete Edition, with Portrait, 5s. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
Iilustrated by Duncan, B. Foster, and others, 53. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. With additional 


Notes, and a General Index. 
14 beautiful Mlustrations on Steel, 5s. 
. . ’ 17°. y 4 - 
Starling’s (Miss) Noble Deeds of Woman ; 
or, Examples of Female Courage, Fortitude, and Virtue. 
With Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A., 2 vols. in 1, 7s 61. 


Father Prout’s Reliques. 
In 6 Volumes, 3s 61. each. 
Burke’s Complete Works. 


New Edition, Edited by Hemy G. Bobn, with ¢ — Index, Portrait, and Eight 
Engravings on Steel, 6 vuly., 33 6d each 


Addison’s Works, with the Notes of Bishop 


Hurd. 
Schiller’s Works. 
In 5 vols., 3s 6d each. 


Goethe’s Works. 
In 7 v. 1s., 5s €d each. 
Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Walter Scott. 
With 800 Wocd Engravings after Harvey. Post 8vo., 6s; calf antique, 13s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Iu 4 vols., 3s 6d exch. 


Just published, %s 6d. 
Coleridge (S. T.), The Friend. 
Essays on Politics, Morals, and Religion. 
Post 8vo., 3s 6d. 
Foster’s Essays: on Decision of Character : 
on a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself; on the Epithet Romantic; 
on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, &c. 
New Edition, post Sve., 3s 6d. 


Foster's Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, to which is added a Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 

Feap . 8vo., 5s ; morceco or antique calf, 103 6d. 

Nightingale V alley ; a Collection of Choice 
Testes ond Short Poems. ; the time of Shakespeare to the 
present day. Edited by William Allingham, 

Post 8vo., 5s. 

Bailey’s (P. J.) Festus, a Poem. 


Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Seventh 


Nlustrations by Birket Foster and others, and Portrait, post Svo., 5s; without the 
Illustrations, 3s Gd 


Longfellow’s (Complete) Poetical W orks, 


including Hiawatha, Miles Standish, and the Wayside Inn. 
Mlustrated by W. Harvey, 2 vols, post 8vo, , 58 each. 
Milton’s Poetical Works, with a Memoir 
? 
and Critical Remarks by James Montgomery. 
° Post 8vo., 7s 6d, 
Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Heaven, Hell, 
and Purgatory. 
With Flaxman’s designs, 8vo., 5s. 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad, with Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman’s designs, 8vo., 5s. 
Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey, with the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, Hymns, &c., by other translators, Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo., 15s. 
The Imperial Elzevir Shakespeare. Edited 


by Thomas Keightley. In One handsome Volume, printed at the 
Chiswick Press on the finest paper, with Initials and Ornaments. 
Royal 8yo. cloth, 10s 6d; morocco extra, 25s. 


Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. With 
Notes and Life by Charles Knight, and 40 Engravings on wood by 


Harvey. 
15 vols. feap. 8vo., £2 5s. 


Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. (Valpy’s 
Cabinet Pictorial Edition), With Glossarial Notes, Digests, &c., and 171 
outline Plates. 


A Series of 





New Edition, with Portraits, in 4 vols.. 5s eich. 
2 ro’ Thiarv . 
Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. 
by Lord Braybrooke, 


> ie 1 
Edited 
New Edition, imperial 8vo., 42+. 


Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionar 
‘of Painters sant ‘Eng gravers. Revised, enlarged, and continued to th 
present time by George Stanley. ‘ 


Numerous Engravings, in 2 vols., 53 each. 


Kirby on the History, Habits, and Instinets 
of Animals. Edited, with Notes, by T. Rymer Jones, (Bridge. 
water Treatises.) 

Seventh Edition, 5s. 


Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; its Mechan- 
ism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. "Rdited by Alexander 
Shaw, Esq. (Bridgewater Treatises.) 


New Edition, with fine Wood Engravings, 2 vols., 6s each. 


Y ’ . wa ’ r, 

Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Zoology ; a Syste- 
matic View of the Structure, Habits, Sudan ont Uses, of the 
principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of the chief forms 
of Fossil Remains. Revised and completed to the present time 
(under arrangement with the Author) by W. §. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
a General Index. 

Portrait, in 5 vols.,33 6d each, excepting Vol. V., 5s, 


Humboldt’s Cosmos ; or, Sketch of a Physi- 
cal Description of the Ae Si "Tr: unslated by E. C. Otté and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S 


Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts, in 2 vols., 15s. 


Mantell’s Medals of Creation ; or, First Les- 


sons in Geology and the Study of Organic * ea New Edition, 


revised. 
‘ Numerous Woodcuts, 5s. 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. Completed to 


the present state of Knowledge by Dr. Griffith (upwards of 600 
pages). 
Revised Edition, with numerous Portraits, 5s. 

a a Saee eee > 7 , 
Craik’s (Professor G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difticulties, illustrated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 

Hymns of Love and Praise for the Church's 
Year. By the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D.. Vicar of Egham, 
Surrey. 

Fourth Edition, feap., ye 61; morocco, or antique calf, 88 6d. 

Verses for Holy Seasons. By C. F. Alex- 
ander. Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 

New Edition, 2 vole, 8vo., 21s. 


The Rey. Peter Young’s Daily Readings for 
a Year on the Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Third 
Edition. 

2 vols. feap. 8vo., 14s; morocco, 248; antique calf, 26s. 

Short Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year. Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. “New Edition, 
revised and corrected. 

Feap. 8vo., 68 6d; calf or morocco, 11s 6d. 

The Christian Taught by the Church’s Ser- 

vices. Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. New Edition, 


revised. 
16mo., cloth, red edges, 2s; calf, gilt edges, 33. 


Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for 
Daily Use on each Day of the Week, hea Ting o the olaal Hours 
of Prayer. Fifth Edition, with additions. 

Price 3s 6d. 

Sturm’s Morning Communings with God ; 
or, Devotional Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Translated 
from the German. 

Price 3s 6d. 
Taylor's (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living and 


Dying. - 
7 In 10 vols., 38 6d each. 


Neander’s Church History. Translated trom 
the German. Complete, with General Index. 


Price 33 6d. 
Neander’s Life of Christ. 


the German. 


Translated from 
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APPROPRIATE BOOKS FO 


R CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 





Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wess. New Edition. With 44 Illustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. Printed on toned paper, feap. 8vo., 
gilt cloth, 7s 6d. 


The Pillar of Fire; or, Israel in Bondage. 
By the Author of **The Prince of the House of David.” 
With 8 Illustrations. Printed on toned paper, feap. 8vo., 
gilt cloth, 5s. 


The Prince of the House of David ; 
or, Three Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. In- 
GranamM. With 8 Illustrations. Printed on toned paper, 
gilt cloth, feap. 8vo., 3s 6d. 


Tales of Many Lands. By M. Fraser 


TyrLER. Printed on toned paper, with 8 Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 

The Wife’s Trials. A Tale. By Emma 
JANE Worsolsk, Author of ‘‘ Lottie Lonsdale,” ‘ The Lil- 
lingstones,” ‘* Campion Court,” ‘Sir Julian’s Wife,” ‘‘ Life 
of Dr. Arnold,” &e. Printed on toned paper, feap. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Lottie Lonsdale ; or, The Chain and its 


Links. Printed on toned paper, fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. 
Printed on toned paper, feap. 8vo., 5s. 

Campion Court. A Tale of the Days of 
the Ejectment, Two Hundred Years Ago. Printed on toned 
paper, feap. 8vo., ds. 


The Life of Dr. Arnold. 


toned paper, feap. 8vo., 3s 6d. 
Pattie Durant. A Tale of 1662. Printed 


on toned paper, with a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo., 2s 6d. 


The Adventures of Frank. By C. G. 


Rowe. Fcap. 8vo., boards 2s., cloth 3s 6d. 


The Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in the 
Wilds of Abyssinia. By W. Darron. With 8 Illustrations. 
Printed on toned paper, crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Old Forest Ranger; or, Wild Sports 
of India. By Colonel Watver CampsBett. With 6 Ilus- 
trations on Steel, and several small Woodcuts. Square 8vo., 
gilt cloth, &s. 


Winter Evenings; or, Tales of Travellers. 
By Marra Hack. With 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., gilt 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s 
SCHOOL, By Mrs. (Jane Winnarp) Hooper. With 
5 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., gilt cloth, 5s 6d. 


Original Poems for Infant Minds. 
By the Author of ‘* Nursery Rhymes.” <A beautiful Edition. 
Illustrated with 240 Woodcuts. Printed on superfine toned 
paper, feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s.; Cheap Edition in 2 vols. 
18mo., 1s 6d each. 


Nursery Rhymes for Infant Minds. 


Illustrated Edition. 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s 6d. Cheap Edition, 
18mo., 1s 6d. 


Oracles from the British Poets. A 
Drawing-room Table Book, and pleasant Companion for a 
Round Party. Printed on toned paper, feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 


Printed on 


A History of Caricature and Gro- 
TESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By the Author of 
‘* Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England,” &e. With 
237 Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 4to., 
embossed cloth, red edges, 21s. 


A History of Domestic Manners and 
SENTIMENTS in ENGLAND DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. By Tuomas Wrigut, Esq., F.S.A. With 319 


edges, 21s. 
The Wedgwoods. Being a Life of Josiah 


Wedgwood ; with Notices of his Works and their Productions, 
Memoirs of the Wedgwood and other Families, and a History 
of the Early Potteries of Staffordshire. By LLEwELLYNN 
Jewitt, F.S.A., &c. Beautifully printed on superfine toned 
paper, with a Steel Portrait, &c., and 145 Woodcuts. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo., gilt cloth, red edges, 18s. 


Gathered Leaves. A Collection of the 
Poetical Works of the late Frank E. Smepiey, Author of 
“Frank Fairlegh,” ‘“ Lewis Arundel,” ‘ Harry Coverdale,” 
“Colville Family,” &e. With a Memorial Preface by Epwunp 
Yares, a Portrait, and numerous humorous Designs. Printed. 
on superior toned paper, 16mo., cloth gilt, 8s 6d. 


Frank Fairlegh; or, The Adventures of a 
Private Pupil. By Frank Smepiey, Author of “ Lewis 
Arundel,” ‘* Harry Coverdale,” ‘Colville Family,” &c. 
Crown 8yvo. gilt cloth, 3s 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 


Lewis Arundel; or, the Railroad of Life. 
Crown 8vo. gilt cloth, 4s. Cheap Edition, 3s. 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, and 
ALL THAT CAME OF IT. Crown 8Svo. gilt cloth, 3s 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 


The Colville Family. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette by “ Phiz.” Feap. 8vo. gilt cloth, 236d. Cheap 
Edition, 1s 6d, 


Select Poetry for Children. by Josern 


Payne, F.C.P. With a Steel Frontispiece, 18mo., 2s 6d. 


Scenes from European History. By 
W. H. Davenrort Apams. Printed on toned paper, crown 
Syo., 5s. 


The Rudiments of Botany, Struc- 
TURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. Being an Introduction 
to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom ; and comprising the 
advantages of a full Glossary of Technical Terms. By the 
Author of “ Unity in Variety.” With 560 Diagrams. 8vo.. 


15s. 


Unity in Variety as Deduced from 
the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Being an attempt at de- 
veloping that Oneness which is discoverable in the Habits, 
Mode of Growth, and Principle of Construction of all Plants. 
By CurisrorHer Dresser, Lecturer on Botany, and Master 
of the Botanical Drawing Classes at South Kensington 
Museum. With 300 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s 6d. 


The School Perspective. Being a Pro- 
gressive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective, both 
Theoretical and Practical. By J. R. Dicksxx, Principal 
Drawing Master of the City of London School, &c. Tllus- 
trated with a Frontispiece, 25 Figures, and 40 Engraved 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 

A Manual of Heraldry. Being a Concise 


Description of the several Terms used, and containing a Dic- 
tionary of every designation in the Science. With 400 Ilus- 





, 28 6d. 


trations. Feap. 8vo., 3s 6d. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS AND CO, 


1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON. 


Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt. 4to., embossed cloth, red ° 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


The PRINCE and the PAGE. A Book | 


By the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 


for the Y« ung. 1 
smo. 


clyffe.” With 6 Llustia:ions, by R. Parren. 
c'uth, 38 6d. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
Covenrry Patwonr. A New and Cheap Edition, in 
1 vol., tenutifully primed on toned paper. 18mo. 
cloth. 23 ¢d. 


MY BEAUTIFULLADY. By Thomas 
Woo.nser, with a Vignette Title, by Arthur Hughes, 
engraved by Jeens, ‘Third Edition. Feap. 8yo. cloth. 
5s. 


ROMANCES, and MINOR POEMS. 


By Henry GLassrorp Beis. Feap. 840. cloth, price 63. 


The SAINT'S TRAGEDY; or, the 
True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary. By the Kev. 
Cnuaries Kinestey, M.A. Third Edition. Fesp. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 

By the same Author. 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vv. cloth. 5s. 


POEMS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Collected and arranged 
anew. Feap, 8vo. cloth. 78 6d, 


BROTHER FABIANS MANU- 


SCRIPT, and other Poems. By Sevasrian Evans. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK 
DAYS. A Book of Selectious for the Suffering. 
With a Preface by C. J. Vaucuan, D.D. Beautifully 
printed on Toned Paper. 18mo. cloth extra, and 


exira gilt, 83 6d. New Edition, morocco antique, 
9s. 


WORDS from the POETS. Selected 
by the Editor of “ Rays of Sunlight 1or Dark Days.’ 
18mo. beautifully bound in cloth, gilt. 3s 6d. 


A BOOK of THOUGHTS. By ‘H.A.” 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt and dull gilt edges. 18mo. 3s 6d. 


ECHOES of MANY VOICES from 
MANY LANDS. By “A.F.” 18mo. cloth extra, gilt. 
3s ¢d. Uniform with “Rays of Sunlight for Dark 
D. ys,” “ A Book of Thoughts,” &c. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, Some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, With a Memoir by F. IT. PatGrave. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


“Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and more 
massive mind have lived in this generation than the 
author of these few poems, and of this the volume before 
us bears ample evidence....There is nothing in it that 
is not in some sense rich either in thought or Leauty, or 
both.’ —Spectator. 





—oO 

BOOKS FOR THE 

Handsomely and uniformly bound 
336d each 


YOUNG. 


in cloth, gilt leaves, 


1—O 
“John Halifax.” 


2—HEROES: or, Greek Fairy Tales. 


By Professor K1nGs.ey. With 8 Illustrations. 


3—RUTH and HER FRIENDS. 


Story tor Girls, 


4—DAYS of OLD. Stories from Old 
English History. By the Author of ** Ruth and Her 
Friends.” 


5—AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS 
and HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. OxrpHant. 


6—LITTLE ESTELLA. And other 


Tales for the Young. 


7—DAVID, KING of ISRAEL. A 


History fur the Young. By J. Wricar. 


8— MY FIRST JOURNAL. 


GEorRGIANA M. Craik, 


9—LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 


10—The LITTLE DUKE. By the same 


Author. 


11—LITTLE WANDERLIN and other 
FAIRY TALES. By A. and E. Kearny. 


the Author of 


With numerous Illustrations. 


A 


By 


MACMILLAN AND 








THE GEM KDITION, 
SONNETS and SONGS by WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Fraxcts Twrner 
Paterave, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Co'l-ge. 


Oxford. With a Vignette Tile, engraved by Jeens, 


from au Antique Gem, 33 60. 
LEONORE: a Tale. By Georgiana 
Lady Cuarrernrox. A New Edition. Beautifully 
printed on thick toned paper, with Frontispiece 


and Vignette Tide, engraved by Jeens. Crown 8y0. 


cloth. 7s 6d. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. A Tale for Children. By Lewis 
CakRoLL. With Ferty-two Illustrations by John Ten- 
niel, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
78 6d. 


LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By 
Marx Lemon. With Six Illustrations by Caarles 
Keene. Extra feap.8vo. 5+. 


BALLADS and SINGS of BRITTANY. 
By Yom Taytor. ‘Translatel from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz" of V.comte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With 
some of the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. 
Tom Tayl r. With Illustrations by J Tissot, J. E. 
Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, EK. Corbould, and 
Hl. K. Browne. Simail dw. cloth. 12s, 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 
Hou. Mra. Norron. New aud Cheaper Eviition. 
(Seventh Tiousand.) Handsomely printed on toned 
paper. With Vignette and Froutispiece from Designs 
by the Author. Bound iu extra cloth. 4s td. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE (the 


Artist), with Selections from his Poems aud other 
Writings By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. With 
numerons Illustrations from Blike's Designs aud 
Fac-similes of his Studies of the ‘* Book of Job.” 2 
vols. medium 8vo. 32s. 


The WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale 


fora Land Baby. By the Rev. CuarLes Kixas.ey, 
M.A. With 2 Ilus:rations by J. Noel Patun, RS.A. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. cluth. 6s. 


The GREAT STONE BOOK of 
NATURE. By D. T. Ansrev,F.R.S. With Illustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND in 


Connection with its Physical Geology. By Arcut- 

BALD Geixie. With Illustrations aud a New Geo- 

logical Map of Scotland. By Sir Rovgarck IL. Murcutr- 

son and A. Getxre. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s 6d. 

“ Few things could be more delightful than a Seotch 
tour, with Mr. Geikie’s book in the kuapsack.”—Guar- 
dian, 7 


By the same Author. 


STORY of a BOULDER; or, Glean- 


ings by a Field Ge slogist. Illustrated with Woodcuts 
Crown 8yo. cloth. 53. 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE 
NATURE. 
With numerous Illustratious. 


of 
By the Rev. Huau Macmi.ian, F.R.S.K. 
Feap. 8vo, 35 
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SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 
By the Author of * Tom Brown's School Days.” With 
numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Ninth 
Thousand. Imperial l6mo. Printel on toned paper. 
Gilt leaves. 8s 6d. 


By the same Author. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By 
An OLp Boy. Thirty-tirst Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. Also, the People’s Edition, 18mo. 2s. 


The Globe Edition of 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. In 1 compact vol. royal feap. 8vo., beautifully 
printed on tonel piper, and bound in extra cloth. 
Edited by W. G. CLark and W. Atpis Wrieart. 
Fifty-tirst Thousand. Extra cloth, 33 6d; ditto, gilt 
edges, 43 Gd; morocco plain, flexible, 103 6d; morocco 
gilt, 12s, 
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J. E. Millals, T. Woolner, W. Holman Host dae 
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1—The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS 
Edited, from the best printe! and manuscript 
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Biographical Memoirs, by ALEXANDER Surg 
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Vignette and Desigu by J. L.; engrave by Shaw 
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2—A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALI. Couy. 
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3—The BOOK of PRAISE. From the best English 
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DELL Parmer. A New Edition, with Additionat 
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5—The BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest 
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12—The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOF- 
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bridge. With a Viguette Title by’ J. E. Millais. 
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CAWNPORE. By G. O Trevelyan, 
M.P. Illustrated with a Plin of Cawnpore. Newand 
Cheaper Edition, revised ani corrected. Crowa 8yo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

By the same Author. 


The COMPETITION WALLAH. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Om.ss'ons and Cor. 
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ARABIA, 15623. By Witttam Girvorp PaLorave, 
Late of the 8th Regiment, Bombay N.T. 2 vols. &vo. 
cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and P:aus 
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Third Edition. 
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